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who had spent about half his time in commenting 


upon the resolution calling upon the President for 
t 


passed by this Louse a day or two since for the 
termination of the debate. The very great con- 
fidence with which the gentleman spoke of the con- 
dition of the negotiations, which have not been dis- 


closed to this House or to Congress, might have | 
induced one who was not acquainted with him, | 


to think that really the gentleman must have some 
communication not open and free to all the mem- 
bers of this House. But knowing the gentleman 
as he did, he would do him the justice to say he 
supposed that, instead of attempting to assert that 


he knew such and such things—which he could | 
only know by getting it from our Government, or 


from another source—instead of asserting this, he 
had meant to say his opinion was such. But Mr. 
H. was opposed to the resolution calling upon the 
President for information. ‘The Senate had made 
the same call several days previous, and it was to 
be expected that the President of the United States 
ect disregard the call of that body. And if the 


information went to the Senate, as a matter of || 


course it would come here. And they found that 
the resolution was introduced by the gentleman 


from Vermont—[Mr, CoLttamer]—a Whig mem- || 


ber of this House. Gentlemen of that party, to 
be sure, had as good a right to make calls for in- 
formation as other gentlemen; but although he 


had not a right to impugn the motives of that mem- | 


ber, and he would not, might they not infer that 


that resolution was intended to affect the opinions | 


of the people on the subject? that the gentleman 


desired to make a stab at the President, by hold- | 


ing him up in the position of refusing to give in- 


formation called for upon an important subject of | 


universal interest to the country? But they were 
told that they were rapidly passing this question 


through before they could have time to hear from | 
the President. He presumed they would hear from | 
the President before the vote was taken. He knew | 
nothing about it, however; and he took it for | 


granted, if the President of the United States knew 
they were about to commit an error in acting upon 
the information which he had given at the com- 
mencement of the session, that he would commu- 
nicate any further facts which might be in his pos- 
session, and which would influence their decision 
without a call from the House of Representatives; 
or, if he did not do so, that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who was pre- 
sumed to stand in some sort of near relation to the 
President, would have received the intimation, 
and moved for the call. 

He did not intend to discuss the question of ti- 
tle. He looked upon that as having no connexion 
with the question of notice. They were separate 
and distinct questions. This notice was equally 
necessary, whether we had a title to every inch of 
the territory, or to one-half of it, or not to one acre. 
If we had not a title to any of it, he would be just 
as anxious that the notice should be given, that the 
question should be settled, and brought to a final 
conclusion, that each party might know on what 
to depend. Gentlemen told them if they passed 
this notice, connected as it was with the claim made 
by the President of the United States, that war 


must be the result. But he repeated that the | 


House, if they passed the notice, did not touch the 
ttle at all. t 
and decide upon it, was after the notice was given, 
and when the joint occupation was terminated. 
Although he had said he did not intend to dis- 
cuss the question of title, he wished to make a few 
remarks in reply to the remarks of his colleague 
[Mr. uae) upon the extent of the Spanish ti- 
tle, and the effect of the war of 1796 upon the Noot- 


ka treaty of 1790. His colleague contended that |, 


at war did not abrogate the treaty which was 


prior to it. A war, Mr. H. admitted, could not | 
abrogate a vested and a permanent right, acquired | 


y purchase from another Government. We pur- 
a from Spain and France the territory of 
lorida and Louisiana, which had been referred to 
y the gentleman. For this territory we gave a 
asting, a permanent, a continuing consideration. 





information, and upon the resolution which was | 


he time to raise the question of title | 
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hie : ; 
|| No war between the United States and either of 


|| these Governments now could divest our title. But 
the provisions of the Nootka sound treaty were 
provisions authorizing British subjects to enter 
that territory, to navigate, to fish, and to make set- 
tlements for the purpose of carrying out these ob- 
jects. Now the fact that these words, which he 
believed were in the treaty, giving British subjects 
the right of “* making settlements,’’ did not place 
that treaty on the same footing as the treaties by 
which we acquired Florida and Louisiana, because 
| that right to settle was a mere incident to the right 

of trade and commerce to be carried on between 

English subjects and the natives of the country. 
| Mr. H. referred to and sustained the position taken 
by Mr. Buchanan on this point, as very similar to 
| that which he had just laid down. 

But his colleague |Mr. Darcan] said he was for 

negotiation and compromise—for leaving the ques- 
tion in the power of the President; yet he told them 
that he was prepared to declare the extent of our 
| rights to 49°, If, then, we laid down peremptori- 
| ly the declaration of our claim, what ground, asked 
Mr. H., was there left to the President for nego- 
tiation? If gentlemen wanted negotiation, let them 
| leave out the declaration of any line; let them pass 
the notice, and then let the Government take such 
a course as to them shall seem right and proper. 
|| The title has nothing to do with the notice; let 
them pass the notice, and then we would throw 
ourselves back upon our title, and leave to the two 
Governments to negotiate, or to take any other 
course they think proper. At the end of the twelve 
months of notice, then would be the time to ex- 
tend our laws, and take exclusive jurisdiction; and 
then the question would arise how far the tile of 
the United States extends. 

He subscribed to one idea advanced by his col- 
league, and that was, if this House left this ques- 
tion undecided, it would be taken up throughout 
the country, and become one of the most import- 
ant elements in our future elections. If the Con- 
gress of the United States should refuse to come 
up and sustain the measures recommended by the 
Administration, or some measures which they 
should substitute for them, they would find that 
the people would take the subject into-their own 
hands, and, another election passing over the coun- 
try, they would leave no half-way house for this 
Congress to stop at. 

But were we now to recede, to stand still, or to 
go forward? This was the question presented to 
the committee, to the Government, to the people. 
Which course was most likely to result in an ami- 
cable adjustment, or to produce war? Let them 

| see what the consequences would be if they should 
refuse to take the ordinary steps to bring this issue 
to a final settlement. Suppose we refuse to give 
| this notice, what then were the prospects for a set- 
| tlement of this question? Why, England would 
| say at once, that notwithstanding the President had 
come into power, and had attempted (as was inti- 
mated by a certain British journal) to ** build up a 
reputation”’ upon it, yet the people of the United 
States, through their representatives, refused to give 
their sanction to the recommendation of the Presi- 
'| dent, refused to sustain him, and refused to settle 
| this question; and, therefore, they may rest en- 
| tirely at ease upon this subject, and leave the joint 
| occupation to stand, which gives her all she wants. 


step upon this question—had gone far beyond any 
|| previous Administration; and if the people, through 
| their representatives, refuse to sanction it, they 
would destroy the moral power and influence of 


among the nations of the earth. 

Mr. H. referred to the frequent mention of war, 
/and the fears expressed by gentlemen that war 
|| would be the result of giving the notice, and com- 
| mented upon the inconsistency of this course with 
the course of the same gentlemen at the last session 
of Congress, who, when Mexico had been the 
| party with whom we had to do, had intimated no 
| fear from apprehensions of this kind. 
| Butin reference to passing a territorial bill—a 
|| bill giving prospective grants of land to our settlers 


The Adminisiration had taken a bold and decided | 


the Administration, not only in this country, but 
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in Oregon—although he believed we would have 
the right to pass such a bill, yet, from the declara- 
tions of the British ministry, from the declarations 
of some of our leading men, he was disinelined to 
take that step. The President, to some extent, 
had committed himself upon it; and a very distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina, who now 
occupied a seat in the other branch of the Capitol, 
whose opinions had been so often quoted bork 
sad that such a bill would ultimately invélve us 
in war; that there was no difference between eiv- 
ing the rights which were proposed, and giving 
the positive rights of grants of land. In 1842, 
when the bill of the late lamented Dr. Linn was 
before the Senate, Mr. Caruoun himself opposed 
it on the ground that the bill should be preceded 
by the notice; and maintained that we had the 
right to pass the notice without giving the reasons 
therefor. Yet now we are told, if we give the 
notice to England, she will send over to inquire 
what we mean by it. 

Mr. H. proceeded to read an extract from Mr. 
Catuown’s remarks on the occasion referred to, as 
follows: 

Mr. Catnoen said: 

** But if our finances were in ever so flourishing 
a state—if the political condition of the country 
were as strong as itcould be made by an Admin- 
istration standing at the head of a powerful dom- 
inant party—and if our population had reached 
the point where we could successfully assert and 
maintain our claim against the adverse claim of 
Great Britain, there would still remain a decisive 
objection to this bill. The mode in which it pro- 
poses to do it is indefensible. If we are dis- 
pleased with the existing arrangement, which 
leaves the territory free and open to the citizens 
and subjects of the two countries; if we are of the 
opinion that it operates practically to our disad- 
vantage, or that the time has arrived when we 
ought to assert and carry into effect our claim of 
exclusive sovereignty over the territory, the treaty 
provides expressly for the case. It authorizes 
either party, by giving a year’s notice, to termi- 
nate its existence whenever it p'eases, and with- 
out giving reasons. Why has not this bill con- 
formed to this express and plain provision? Why 
* should it undertake to assert our exclusive own- 
ership to the whole territory, in direct violation of 
the treaty? Why should it, with what we all be- 
lieve to be a good title on our part, involve the 
country in a controversy about the violation of 
the treaty, in which a large portion (if not a ma- 
jority) of the body believe that we would be in 
the wrong, when the treaty itself might so easily 
and in so short a time be terminated by our own 
act, and the charge of its violation be avoided ? 
Can any satisfactory reason be given to these 
questions? I ask the author of the measure and 
its advocates for an answer. None has been giv- 
en yet, and none, I venture to assert, will be at- 
tempted. [ can imagine but one answer that 
can be given: that there are those who will vote 
for the bill that would not vote to give the notice, 
under the delusive hope that we may assert our 
exclusive ownership and take possession, with- 
out violating the treaty or endangering the peace 
of the country. Their aim is to have all the 
benefit of the treaty without being subject to its 
‘ restrictions, (an aim in direct conflict with the 
‘only object of the treaty—to prevent conflict be- 
‘ tween the two countries, by keeping the question 
‘ of ownership or sovereignty in abeyance till the 
‘question of boundary can be settled.)”” 

Thus they found that Mr. Carnovn, himself 
urged upon the Senate and the country the very 
proposition now advocated by those of them who 
propose to give the notice. He says that we have 
a right to give the notice without being called upon 
to give a reason for our action; he says that the 
hope is a vain and delusive one, that we can avail 
ourselves of the benefits of the treaty without sub- 
jecting ourselves to its restric\ions and eee 
And he goes on further and says, even if our coun- 
try had advanced to that point of population where 
it could sustain itself against the adverse title of 
' Great Britain, that would make no difference—that 
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we must the n give the notic c be at we al ha! 
bill. 

He maintained that the proper course for us was 
to march directly up to the point—to give the notice, 
and terminate the treaty—that we may bring about 
such results as are desirable to the two Govern- 
ments—that we may define their rights, if there 
nave rights on the part of both nations to be defined 
in that country. If war was to be the result of our 
action in relation to Oregon, it would not come 
from giving the notice, It had been remarked by 
the gentleman from y irginia,and had been repeat- 
ed by his (Mr. H.’s) colleag rue, {[Mr. Dane AN, ] 
that the notice was not in itself a war measure, but 
that its results would be war. But before the gen- 
tlheman from Virginia had taken his seat, he went 
on to argue that England would have the right to 
waive the benefits of a notice, and pounce upon 
usimmediately. He ( Hi. ) dissented from that 
pos sition, and he — une aa hat the treaty between 
England and the United States was just as sacred 
in its obligations to the very last hour of the notice 
ns it was to-day. War,if it came at all, would be 
the result of the conflict of the authorities and ju- 
risdictionts of the two Governments. If we extend 
our laws and juri = ion over that territory, the 
first collision between the authorities and subjects 
of the two Governments would produce war. But 


if we give the notice, and the citizens of the Uni- 


ted States conform to it, there can be no war. 
Mr. Hovston’s remar| 


ss were here abruptly ter- 
minated by the fall of the 


Chairman’s hammer. 


Mr. CATHCART obtained the floor, and spoke 


as follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: My life has been one continual 
struggle, and yet | must be permitted to say, that 
I have pas ed thre rue h no scene he re tofore so 
strikingly, strongly colored with serio-comical 
features as that which we have witnessed in this 
fflouse during the last few weeks; and I can con- 
ceive of nothine so ludicrous, to a disinterested 
bystander, as the simultaneous effort of some 
dozen or two of members to obtain the floor, as 
each more fortunate competitor concluded his 
hour spe ch. If our honest constituents could 
drop i in pon us and see and hear the curious de- 
Vices ad ypted by many to obtain your response, 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure, though they might 


launch at the farce, they would pity the actors. 
I see around me already many anxious faces, 


‘6 waiting their turn,’’ and as the best evidence of 


my feeling appreciation of their situation, T will 
endeavor to be as brief as pos sible, and only re- 
gret that, when [ shall have enjoyed my r allotted 
time, but one of a hoe t of clever fellow scan be 
accommodated, 

Should I s: Ly that modesty—a characteristic for 
which a western politician is not apt to receive or 
be allowed much credit—has prevented me from 
obtruding my crude = s upon the committec 
until the present moment, | fear that I might be 
considered as trespassing upon your indulgence. 


But so it is; and to say that I did not feel the dis- | 


advantage of my present position, coming upon 
the floor at this late hour, would be denying to 
myself simple justice. After the * feast of reason 
and the fow of soul’’ which has been broucht to 
the ** harvest-home”’ in this debate by those able 
gentlemen who have cone before me, I now, almost 
at the eleventh hour, come in as the humble glean- 
er in a well-reaped field. 


Poetry and prose, history and fiction, have af- | 


forded ‘their rich ‘contributions, wherever the y 
might ‘point a moral or adorn a tale.”’ Even 
those convenient sources of poctie fancy, the 
American eagle and the British lion, have been so 
often drs wn upon, that the roar of the one and the 
scream of the other now fall powerless upon the 
ears of this committee. From the apex of the 
Alleghany to the summit of Mount Hood, the 
bird of America has so often been made to take 
flight, that his shadow may be said to have worr 
a trail across the basin of the Mississippi; and the 
poor lord of the beasts has become so familiar 
with the point of a hickory pole and of an ash 
splinter, that he has slunk away to his lair, and 
there let him lie for the balance of my allotted 
hour. F 

Poetry has been all the rae in this debate; and 
since it is said that a man had as well be out of the 
warld as out of the fashion, I too must use a very 
little; for re ally there has been but litile left. I be- 
lieve there yet remains some of the poetry of the 
Roundheads and Cav: aliers, a few of the Psalms, 


ae the old ditty of ae Allen. One thing of 


the latter I shall monopolize, and leave the balanc e 
to those who may come after me. 
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} 


Well then, sir, | 


** "Iwas inthe merry month of May,’ in the year || 


of our Lord 1844, that two conventions or political | 


gatherings were he ld at Baltimore; the one—got 
up with all magnificence and display, and sur- 


of the self-styled W hie party—for what? Let | 


their deeds answer. 
unto themselves a graven Image, and called upon 


They took Clay, and made | 


all the people to fall down and worship it; but they | 
found themselves in the predicament of him who | 
‘‘ealled the spirits from the vasty deep,’’ and the | 


spirits would not come! 
nas, wor v orice k! : 


They stayed away. Alas, 
B mut the other—what did the "y 


do? Why, sir, they took for their standard-bearer | 


(if we are to believe those who have gone before 
us) a third-rate man—a man unknown to fame, 
and undeserving the confidence of any party. Who 


does not ae eg their ae query: oar ho | 


is James K. Polk? Who is James K. Polk? 

Liow strange a sate will devolve upon the future 
historian when he shall come to record the events 
of the last few years. 
do we now see in this House? Those very gentle- 
men, who were so very ignorant about Mr. Polk 


ious—to place the destinies of this pe ople upon the 
grave question of war or peace in his hands. You 


|| that, for the credit of a eet of the Old Domi) 
\, ion, the gentleman hat 
until after the fishing season. The gentleman | 


What have we seen? What |; 


are told, sir, most pathetically of the horrors of | 


war; that under its dark frowns all that are blessed || 


and worth blessing on earth must wither and per- 
ish like chaff before a seven-times heated furnace; 
that to give this notice is war. 


this tremendous power into the hands of this very 
same James K. Polk! Letthem repeat their query, 
and from their own mouths shall they be answered. 


And yet these im- | 
maculate spout s of consistency are w rilline to vote || 


| A litter spawned ! 
rounded with pageants, bull-baits, and buflalo || 


hunts—seemed called together by the high priests |) 


| or rather fish, among the _people of the 


dled in the I . eerie of 1844; twins. 
as my honorable friend from Massachusetts «: ive: 
two, he might with more precise accurac y hax : 

said, out of a very numerous litter of as m 
shame political absurdities as any conclave, 
rapid a parturition, ever spawned upon the w 


P| 


bys 


orld.” 


‘ 


Why, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded by this of 
the fact that, in the district which the céntle man 
represents, instead of feeding upon the wholesome 
flesh of the hog and other quadrupe ds, their ma 
subsistence is the ** Potomac robin,” alias the hey. 
ring; and in this fishy school the gentleman seems 
to have learned his ideas of reproduction, and he 
has given us a specimen. I am told that there 
is a great difference ‘*before and after 


in 


meat,”’ 
Sterile 


knobs alone the Potom: 1c river; and I only rv 


orp? 
cret 


not deferred his speech 
given us, too, another version of the story of “Jo. 
nah’s swallowing the w hale,’ when he spe: coh of 
Mr. Polk as one of this litter spawned. W hy, sir, 
must be agreat fellow for fish, this Mr. Poli: je} 

swallowed the leviathan of whiggery, ears onl all 
Ww ithout grease or pinning back; and some of the ee 


|| tleman’s friends are yet waiting his second adyeyt! 
a few short months ago, are now ready—ay, anz- || 


The gentleman is pleased to advert to what he 


| calls the : angry and contending factions of the Dem- 


ocratic party upon this question of notice. His 
er at is father to the thought;’’ he need not Jay 
the flattering unction to his soul that we will so i) 


gratify him and his friends, and so far prove recre- 


| ant to the great trusts reposed in us by a con fd ne 


and generous constituenc y, as to array ourse! 
in factions, and to tear down the fair temple so weil 


|| begun. 


James K. Polk is so hich in the confidence of the | 


Whig party, that they anxiously seek to place the 


the earth, in his hands. 
answer to a Whig query. 


But should we do so, sir, what is he and his 
partisan coadjutors to take by that motion? Av 


| they united?) Who does not remember the bitter- 


NY 


|| ness of his remarks to some of his able fellow-ls 
sword which, lez aping from its seabbard, will bring | 


to the mighty conflict two of the ereatest nations of 


So much, sir, for a Whig || 


But what said we? When, pending thatelection, | 


which fired one fact at least in our political histo- 
ry—and that was, that the people could select their 


own candidate as well as elect him—the question | 


was asked of us, ** Who is James K. Polk?’ I 
can speak for myself, sir, and I would hope for 
every democrat, when I s 


say that I told them in | 


brief that’ he was politic ally a —— democrat; | 


ease. » not only unsuspected, 


but above suspi- | 


‘ion; and that he, and his party with him, above | 
all, were in favor of the occupatien of Oregon and | 
the annexation of Texas; that he had the firmness | 
so to avow himself, when others were trimming | 


their sails to catch the political blast; and that to 
this he owes his present elevated position cannot 
be denic d. 


What said the Baltimore convention, which nom- 


inated him, on this subject? Here it is, sir: 


“Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon | 


‘is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of 
‘the same oucht to be ceded to Eneland; and that 
‘the re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexation 
‘of Texas, at the earliest practicable period, are 


‘ preat American measures, which this convention | 


‘recommends to the cordial supportof the demo- 
‘cracy of the Union.”’ 

Mr. Polk was elected on this issue, advanced it 
in his inaugural, and again in his Message, and, 
with a view to carry it out, recommends this no- 
tice to be given. And the question is put to us as 
the representatives of the American pe ople, wheth- 
er we will, or will not, re spond, not only to him, 
sir, but to the American p ae , who, with warm 
hearts and strone hands, bid us go on and fulfil 
their decree? It is said that the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God. Then wo to the back- 
ward, for the indienant frowns of millions of free- 
men are upon them. 

It may not be disguised that there is diversity of 
opinion—shall I say, sir, upon the modus operandi 
by which we shall acquire the Oregon territory ?— 
and dive ‘rsity, too, among those who were so wnani- 
mous upon its twin measure, the annexation of 
Texas. 
and classic remark of a genileman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Penpieron.} I quote his words, sir: * It 


« question, and that of Texas, were born end cra- 


And this calls to mind, sir, a very chaste | 


' © was said early in ‘the discussion that this Oregon | 


borers in the cause of modern whige rery—those 
who were with him in keeping Texas out, thy 
tariff up, getting Mr. Clay in if they could, and 
every sense were as Simon Pure Whigs as himse'f? 
The phantom which seems to oppress the vivid 
imagination of the gentleman is the idea of a sera 


| ble among the Democrac y for the next Presiden: 2 


while he has to stand by, as we say in the Wes 


‘like a bound boy at a husking.”’ 


The gentleman asks how are we to meet Great 
Britain in Oregon; or, in other words, how are we 
to get there? He understands the fishy route—th 
route by sea; that is perfectly familiar to him; and 
he suggests good and valid reasons showing ned 


, we cannot gothat way. But, sir, there is anoth: 


route, which I shall designate the grassy route; and 
this route is to him incomprehensible; and w! vy? 
Because as pork is displaced over the river by fish, 
so grass is by sedge; and he has not found out the 
many useful purposes to which it may be applied. 
Now, let me tell the gentleman and this comiittee, 
that from the prairie on which I reside, near Lake 
Michigan, to the Columbia, with very brief inter- 

vals, you find a natural mantle of the most luxuri- 
ant verdure covering the face of the country. That 
in the summer season, any number of cattle— 
thousands and te ns of thousands—may be subsisted 
along the route; that, with their aid, our hardy 
western riflemen can transport all the nae 
&c., necessary to a successful campaign; and th 
they would pour down upon the minions of British 
power from the slope of the mountains, as Napo- 
leon did upon the sunny plains of Italy. The toils 
of the chase and the hardships of a frontier life 
have brought into existence a race of men particu- 
larly well qualified for such an adventure—and 
they will do it! 

A word more, and I will leave that gentleman. 
He has wittily alluded to my colleazue’s celebrated 
*“‘ American multiplication table,”’ and has enjoyed 
a fling at our worthy Chief Magistrate and Sec or 
tary of State. He says that he can see no way by 
which we can acquire Oregon, except by the opert- 
tion of this table; and that he is really apprehen- 
sive that if we have to depend upon the two gen- 
tlemen above-mentioned, that Queen Victoria ‘and 
Mr. Peel will beat us at that. Something in that, 
Mr. Chairman; but how forcibly could Mr. Polk 
retort upon him, “And thou, too, Brutus ?’’? Why, 
sir, | am told that that gentleman ’s lonesome hearth 
is as sad a picture as ever was sevn of the effec hs 
sir, the want of effects of ** Love’s labor lost.’ 
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1846. 

Now, sir, to come back to these twin measures, 
or fwo measures, if you please. The one has been 
consummated—Texas is annexed—she is one of 
us, and we are anxiously waiting for the advent 
among us of her representatives in both ends of 
this Capitol. 

What Democrat from the South rebuked the ar- 
dor of the West in the carrying of this measure? I 


appeal to you, gentlemen of the South: Did you 
not then feel proud to call us brothers? And did 


not your pulse beat high as you saw our undaunt- 
ed front, and the vigor with which we pressed on 
the column? Did we halt by the way side and say, 
the time is not yet? Did we pretend to be with 
you as to the end, but cavil as to the means? No, 
sir, no! But from prairie and wood, hill and dale, 
the Democracy sent up their battle-cry—Texas and 
Orezon, Oregon and Texas. Texas we have— 
Oregon we look for. Will you “keep the word of 
sromise to the ear, and break it to the hope?’ I 
know, asa body, you will not; but I should be 
sroud to see the entirety of the gallant South lead- 
ine the van in the assertion of our right to Oregon, 
and in the adoption of the measures recommended 
by a southern President for the assertion of that 
right. How, then, would be rolled back upon the 
disunionists of the North, the grave charge brought 
against you, **that you were clannish in your feel- 
ings and sectional in your patriotism.” 

And now, sir, | hope my motives may be prop- 
erly appreciated in adverting to the remarks of 
some of the gentlemen from the South, who have 
differed from the majority of us upon this question. 

The spirit of the West, its enthusiastic devotion 
to the glory and grandeur of our common country, 
and the enlargement of the bounds of civilization, 
and the expansion of our republican institutions, 
has been called a war spirit; and we have been read 
lectures upon the horrors of war, and the blessings 
of peace; and told that by the decisive action which 
we are about taking we hazard everything and can 
gam 
‘masterly inactivity.” 

Sir, was it by this supine course that we gained 
our present independent existence as the freest and 
happiest people on earth? Was it by inactivity that 
we sealed our title to be considered one of the first, 
and greatest, and bravest people under heaven’s 
sun?—in a word, was it by masterly inactivity that 


nothing; that wisdom dictates a course of 


we acquired Texas? No, sir, no! But by action 


—energetic action ! 

Peace is one of the greatest, and best, and holiest 
gifts of Heaven. Never shall I talk lightly of its 
blessings. Would to Heaven that its benignant 
smile might forever rest upon all the children of 
men! 

But, sir, it need not be disguised—the days of 
the millennium have not yet arrived. We must 
occasionally brave war and all its horrors, or sink 
into contumely and contempt, and become a by- 
word and a reproach among the nations of the 
earth. 

We are asked, sir, if we expect, by giving this 
notice, to dispossess England? And again, if we 
suppose that we can effect our purpose by reading 
law to the British troops? Did we not read “ our 
law” to Mexico, backed as she was by both Eng- 


land and France? And did we not inscribe the sec- | 
ond edition in legible characters, by the foot-prints | 


of an American soldiery in the sands of Corpus 
Christi? What western man then held back? 
What western man—or, I should rather say, west- 
ern democrat—then held the cold shoulder to you, 
and called this a southern measure? None, sir; 
none, at least, in the gallant State which I have the 
honor in part to represent. 


So bitterly opposed are the leaders of the Whig | 


party in the section of country from which I hail, 


to the reduction of the tariff to the revenue stand- | 


ard, and so vehement is their hate towards South 
Carolina for the stand she has taken upon this 
subject, that their bitterest term of reproach, as 
they consider it, has been to designate a Democrat 


@ South Carolina politician. Sir, I have borne | 


this name in latitude forty-one and a half for years; 
but I really have been apprehensive, lately, that I 
shall be compelled to ask my Whig friends to 
amend the title, I can standa good deal from the 
gallant palmetto State—my sympathies have been 
with her. I have seen her fields deserted, and 


ver palaces made desolate, by the iron heel of the © 


oppressor, I have seen the advantages which God 
has given her transferred to regions less favored 


by nature, under the operation of oppressive enact- . 


| Hail. 


ments; and, after a long and arduous struggle, I 
have come here now instructed to do her justice. 
Texas, Oregon, and the tariff, with the other great 
measures now before us, shall each in their turn 
receive or meet with, from me, such action as an 
honorable, and just, and bona fide interpretation 
of the issues placed by our national convention 
before the American people shall require at our 
hands, 

But this doctrine of ‘masterly inactivity:”’ I 
cannot find it in the proceedings of the Democratic 
convention. I may, however, see room for its in- 
ference from the neglect to mention Texas and 
Oregon in the proceedings of the Whig convention; 
but, sir, that is not the chart which I steer by. 

Masterly inactivity, when the rights of my coun- 
try are at stake! Why, sir, the idea is sacrile- 
gious. There is, however, something superiative- 
ly ridiculous in this idea of masterly inactivity and 
bedchamber diplomacy. Why, run the one into 
the other, and a jury of old women would declare 
you deranged. 

We are told to remain quiet, and that Oregon 
will be conquered in our bedchambers. Sir, do 
genuemen forget that the bedchambers of our own 
citizens are now in Oregon, unprotected; that they 
are surrounded by the creatures of a foreign cor- 
poration; that they ery aloud to us for protection 
from the wilderness; and that it will be a burning, 
scorching, blasting shame upon us, if we heed them 
not? 

It is true that we of the West have a particular 
anxiety upon this subject, not because we look 
upon it as a western measure, but because our 
brethren, our friends, and our connexions, have 
cast their lot on the other side of the Rocky moun- 
tains. I know some of these people. ‘They were 
of those who helped us to reclaim one wilderness 
—a noble, generous race—a race sent before the 
masses of civilized life, as the dove from the over- 
crowded ark. ‘They come not back, but have 
pitched their tents in the Far West. Shall we not 
keep our covenant with them? Shall we not pro- 
tect American citizens upon an American soil? 
For, notwithstanding the British minister has had 
most able assistance on this floor, where, [ am 
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free to admit, I think he had but little right to ex- ! 
| pect it, yet what has been the result of ail our in- 


vestigation? ‘That the British pretence of title is 
like the baseless fabric of a dream; that it is only 
strong enough to be placed in words, by a species 
of contempuble special pleading, unworthy of the 
honorable representative of any honorable nation 
—disreputable in a county-court pettifogger. 

I shall not argue the question of title at length. 
It would be an act of supererogation on my part 
at this time, after the able expositions which we 
have had, both from the Executive and in this 
But I must be permitted to allude to one po- 
sition of the British minister; and I do this because, 
‘‘in a nutshell,’’ it shows a perfect specimen 
of the nature of the British side of this question. 


' He says: 


1. The American title is not good against Great 
Britain, because it is inconsistent with that of 


Spain. 


, ry of the borrowed pot. 


2. The Spanish title is not good against Great 
Britain, because it conflicts with that of the United 
States; and 


3. That hence the British title is good against | 


both. 

Here we have, sir, anew version of the old sto- 
A lawsuit once took 
place, involving the question of damages on a bro- 


ken pot; and the learned attorney of the defend- | 


ant filed his defence as follows: First, that the pot 
was broken when he borrowed it; secondly, that 
it was whole when he returned it; and thirdly, that 
he had never had it. 

No one denies our right to give this notice. 


Then why not give it? Among the many (to me) 
' strange and incomprehensible reasons given by 


gentlemen against this measure, none is more so 
than that given by two or three of the gentlemen 
who have preceded me, and which is, in sub- 
stance, that consistency requires of them that they 


gentleman from Massachusetts; and yet I don’t 
know but that this is as good an argument against 


the proposition before us as any which has been 


advanced. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank God that I came here 
under no such magnetic influence, subject to be 
galvanized into positive or negative positions upon 


=e 


this great question by the action of others. It is 
enough for me to know that my country calls, and 
I go, regardless alike of those who shall go with 
me, and of those who shall prefer to lag behind. 

Another grave reason given by one gantleman 
why we should nos now act is, that John Ball, 
though an old bull, is a very stout bull at present, 
and that we bad better wait until he falls further 
into “*the sere and yellow leaf.’? Oh, my coun- 
trymen! has it come to this, that the American peo- 
ple are to be appealed to through their fears; and 
that, in a righteous cause, we are to await the 
natural decay of our adversary before we dare as- 
sert our rights to our own territory? The voice 
of our people forbid it; and the bones of our an- 
cestry would rise in judgment against us should 
we prove so derelict in our duty to cur country; 
and the finger of scorn—bitter withering scorn— 
would be pointed at us by every republican on 
God’s footstool! 

Almost every one who has spoken agrees that 
our tide to Oregon is clear and unquestionable; and 
the most of the anti-notice men express great anx- 
lety to possess the whole of it, and would fain 
make us believe that, by refraining from giving the 
notice, time would be gained, and in the mean- 
while our citizens would continue to pour into the 
country, and that these private companies and fam- 
ilies would accomplish that which they in the 
most despairing tones assure us the whole force 
of the people’s Government cannot accomplish— 
namely, the expulsion of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. How preposterous a position! 

Refuse to give this notice, sir, and who will go 
into this territory? True, many have gone there 
in the faee of our joint convention, treaty of joint 
occupation, or trading copartnership, as gentlemen 
may please to call it; but they went there with full 
faith, believing that their Government would extend 
to them the protection which is due to every Amer- 
ican citizen. Solomon says there is a time for all 
things; and now, sir, is the time to give this no- 
tice, or to tamely submit, cower, skulk, shrink, 
spaniel-like, before the menaces of a detested and 
overbearing adversary. Refuse to give this notice, 
and I ask, again, who will cast their lot in Oregon ? 
Here an Englishman, there an American, and anon 
an Indian, with as many systems of government 
as there are individuals. Why, sir, we would be 
verifying, on a large scale, Shakspeare’s idea of 
the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth; and if the devil 
was not raised by such a mingling of discordant 
spirits, set me down as a false prophet. 

We are asked how we expect to dispossess the 
Iludson Bay Company of her pallisade forts in 
Oregon? Is it possible that an American can doubt 
upon this point? Prepare yourself and demand 
their surrender, as Ethan Alfen did the surrender 


| of Ticonderoga, ‘in the name of the Great Jeho- 
| vah and the Continental Congress.”’ 


And this re- 
minds me of the sneers of some gentlemen 1n rela- 
tion to what they call our “western doctrine of 
manifest destiny.”” Do gentlemen reflect where 
they place themselves by these sneers? Do they 
forget that the Saviour of mankind has said that a 
‘* sparrow shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father?” And yet we are asked, where is the 
clause in Adam’s will which gives us this territory ? 
Apart from the ‘ book-title,’’ which is clear and 
unquestionable,” we see it written in letters of 
living light in everything which surrounds us—in 
that merciful dispensation, full of charity and love, 
towards the fallen children of Adam—of a just and 
omniscient God, who has given to man that control 
of the elements, the effect of which is to bring the 
remotest parts of our vast country into practical 
propinquity. The iron horse, (the steam-car,) 
with the wings of the wind, his nostrils distended 
with flame, salamander-like vomiting fire and 
smoke, trembling with power, but submissive to 
the steel curb imposed upon him by the hand of 
man, flies from one end of the continent to the 
other in less time than our ancestry required to 


‘visit a neighboring city; while by the magnetic 


telegraph the lightning of heavea is made subser- 


'| vient to the will of man in annihilating space. In 
vote on the side contrary to that of the venerable 


storm and in darkness, in the heat of a torrid sun 
or the chilling blasts of a Siberian winter, this mys- 
tical symbol of man’s intelligence speeds its on- 
ward way. Truly it may be said, that with the 
social influence of these two great inventions, all 


_ the people of this continent may be moulded to one 


mind. And what heart does not leap at the vision 
presented of this great territory peopled by one 
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republican family? W ould it be saying too much, 
that the magnetic telegraph may be compared, | 
when extended, as scnadied it will be, over the 

length and breadth of our land, to the nervous sys- | 


tem of the human body? The sensations of its 
remotest parts will vibrate upon a common senso- 
rium, communicating its ray of intelligence to a 
common centre, to be sent to all other portions of 
our Republic. 


Who, then, shall measure the limits of a confed- 


eracy of States like ours? Who, then, shall per- 
petrate that almost sacrilegious imputation upon 
the mercy of Heaven, and say that the blessings 
of this Union are spreading too far? What, then, 
will become of the ery that we do not want Ore- 
ron, because of its great distance? How agreeable 
the vision of State after State coming into this 
great temple of freedom, and burning their incense 
upon an altar consecrated to the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty. 

The ery of some is that we are not prepared; 
and some gentlemen, in deprecating our weakness, 
and in eulowizing the greatness of England’s 
power, have, inmy humble opinion, made SM ech- 
es much better suited to the loneitude of West- 
minster Hall than to that of the floor of the Amer- 
IAN Llouse of fe nres¢ ntative S l assert boldly, 
and without fear of contradiction, that we are now 
better prepared to wage a successfal war than if 
we had been fritterine away our substance during 
the lone period which has intervened since the 
treaty of Ghe nt, in keeping afloat an immense 
navy, and a great and splendid military establish- 
ment. Why, sir, it can be established—I might 
almost say mathematically —that by husbanding 
our means, we aeerezate our capacity for any 
emerrency; and when that emergency arises, that 
this preparation in time of peace, constitutes the 
best, the strongest, and most reliable foundation 
for effective military defensive and ageres 
ations 

Let the shrill buele-blast break upon our ears. 
and from the mountain side, and valley’s depth, 
prairie and wood, as if touched by the hand of 
maric, you will see the true sons of Columbia 
springing respon sive to the ir country’ call, The 
shrill whistle of the Scottish chieftain never called 
as ready and as determined a clan around his 
standard, as would rally under the Orezon banner. 
The pe ople, the rreat masses, those whose servants 


we are, and whose orders the renius of our insti- 


iveover 
i 


tutions demands that we should obey, are heavine, 
I might say, like the waves of that “reat ocean, to 
whose confines the y denjand the extension of the 
American republic. And, sir, as wave after wave 
of public opinion culminates and breaks into foam, 
when I look around me and see the danger into 
which some gentlemen here have placed them- 
selves of being engulfed and buried deep, deep be- 
neath the turgid waters, I would warn them, while 
there is yet ume, to spring aboard the ark of po- 
litical safety. 

Canute was so exalted by the flattery of his 
courtiers that he foolishly believed that he could, 
by his lordly command, stay the waves of the sea, 
and bid them, ‘thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther.”’ 

As well might you attempt to roll back the tidal 
wave of the great Pacifie ocean, as it comes thun- 
dering on the coast of the Oregon, as to stay this 
great movement, this progressiy e movement, if you 
ease, of the American millions; and as a friend, 
f would here warn the “Canutes”’ of this House 
to cast their eyes upon land before the waves shall 
dash with spray their chariot wheels. 

Great Britain founded her first pretensions to 
the northwest coast in an outrageous attack upon 
the rights of Spain; and, taking advantage of her 
weakness, bleeding from the effects of a disastrous 
war, she, under the lash of her superior power, 
extorted from Spain the Nootka sound convention, 


as the treaty is called, upon which her main reli- | 


ance is placed in her claim to the Oregon territory. 
The value of this claim, even in the eyes of her 


own stafesmen, is shown by one of my colleagues | 
[Mr. Owen] to be such as to justify the charge | 


that she has been guilty of the most unmitigated 


rapacity in the assertion of her claims to territory | 


in all her negotiations with us. And it remains to 
be seen if American freemen will agree to be de- 


spoiled with the tame submission of the effeminate | 


Spaniard. Hers is the robber’s title, and thus it 
has ever been with her. This vaunted circle of 
British military posts, which some gentlemen have 


brought in review before us, with a view “to fright- | 


en us from our propriety,” are but monuments of | 


her rapacity and lust of power. 

She yet lacks one link in the chain which is des- 
tined, if secured, to bind the world in her commer- 
cial fetters. ‘That link is the key to the Pacific, 
washing, as it does, the shores of both great con- | 
tinents; and the command of this ocean is hers, and 
hers alone, if she is permitted to oaee the har- 
bors which she has studiously claimed in every 
proffer of setuement which she has made of this 
question. It remains to be seen whether the cow- 
ardice of the descendants of the men of Bunker’s 
Hill, and of those gallant spirits who conquered in 
our war of the Revolution, and of our second in- 
dependence, shall permit her'to grasp it. I blush 
at the bare suggestion of the possibility. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot, it will not, it shall not 
be! Lhave no disguises as to my opinion of our 
right. Lam satisfied that it extends to 54° 40’; and 
the only shadow of right which England has, is 
based upon the discovery of the head waters of 
Hrazer’s river, in the extreme northern part of this 
country; but this she is precluded from by her own 
withdrawal of all claim except that based upon the 
Nootka convention, which has been fully shown to 
vive her no territorial rights whatever. 

I regret that the situation in which Mr. Polk 
found this question, trammelled by our treaties of 
i818 and 1827, as well as the many previous offers 
of our Government, much, very much more favora- 
ble to Great Britain than the one recently made, and 
which admissions had been construed in the eyes 
of the civilized world into evidence of British title, 
induced him, or required him, to make that offer. 
Dy making it, however, he has shown to all the 
nations of the earth the strongest evidence which 
can be required of a disposition to amicably adjust 
this vexed question, 

| rejoice that England has refused it. Moreover, 

he has done itin sucha way as to unite, in at least 
the distriet which I have the honor to represent, the 
rreat.body of the Whig party with my Democratic 
friends, in sustaining me in going the whole length 
in the support of our title. 

1 am proud to declare to you, sir, and to the rep- 
resentatives of the nation, that in Indiana, at least, 
when a question of national honor is presented, the 
lines of party are broken as the slender webs 
which cross the path on a summer’s day. Let 
an appeal be made to us in support of our national 
honor, and we at once resolve ourselves back into 
our original elements—the Republicans and Whigs 
of °76. 

Mr. BARCLAY MARTIN obtained the floor, 
and addressed the committee on the subject. He 
would not, he said, on this occasion, enter into the 
merits of the tide toOregon—and why? The able 
representative of this Government had made it ap- 
pear perfectly clear, not only in the eyes of our 
own people, but of all the world. Our title had 
been set forth not only by that gentleman, but by 
a number of our most eminent statesmen—by Mr. 
Catuoun, and by the venerable gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr.Apams.] He, (Mr. M.,) un- 
like a gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Curpman,] 
who had deemed his place of birth a misfortune, 


gloried in the land of his own nativity. South Ca- 


rolina was the land of his birth, and he gloried in 
having been born on the soil which had produced 
her Sumters and Marions. It was to him a pleas- 
ing reflection that he was born in South Carolina. 
He loved South Carolina; he loved her for her pa- 
triotism. He represented here a part of the State 
of Tennessee which had been designated by a friend 
of his—one of the editors of the Union—as the 
backwoods. There he had his little cottare—his 
log-cabin. There he had been accustomed to read 


the debates of the last Congress. Mr. M. here | 


referred in some detail to the speeches and votes of 


gentlemen from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert and | 


Mr. Burt,] during the last session upon the subject 


= ‘ > “ . . . : ; TOV ents 
of the notice; and he felt, he said, in reading them, || title to our own soil than foreign Governme! 


that his old State was ably represented. He (Mr. || 


M.) had resolved to sustain the President in his 
recommendation of the notice, and other measures 


tice without any qualification or amendment, and | 
he would prefer it in the form in which it was, now | 
proposed; but if this joint resolution could not pass 
in its present form, then he would pass the amend- 


cooxe;] if that could not pass, then he would go | 
for the amendment of the gentleman from South ! 


| 
| 
I] 


ment of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- || 
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Carolina, [Mr. Biack;] and if that should fail. he 
would last, yet least, prefer the amendment offere, 


| by the gentleman from Alabama, {Mr. Hinriarp.) 


He wished to make an inquiry of the gentleman 


from Alabama, who had offered this last amenq. 


/ment, by which a discretionary power was left ¢, 


the President to give the notice or not, and at ap 

time when he pleased, whether he did not durin» 
the election of 1840, oppose himself to the one-man 
power ?—whether he did not advocate measures f,,. 
the restriction of Executive power? But now thi: 
would snatch from us, the legislative body, the 
control over this subject, and confer it upon tho 
Executive. The gentleman who yesterday aq. 
dressed the committee, (Mr. Dezano,] had said 
that he would give the President this power, and 
hold him responsible for its exercise. It micht },. 
the policy of the gentlenran from Alabama, and 
others, in the opposition to the Administration, t, 
shift this responsibility off from their own shou|- 
ders to those of the Executive; but he, as the ren. 
resentative of the sixth district of Tennessee, was 
willing to bear his share of it. é 

Mr. M. proceeded to comment upon the differ. 
ent objections which had been made to the otic 
in the course of the debate. The want of time, »: 
present, prevents us from following him into thes: 
particulars. He remarked that the venerable vey. 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apa Ms| had said 
that no war would grow out of the notice—that }; 
feared no war, because the President would back 
out. 

Mr. ADAMS rose to explain. He had said tha: 
there would be no war in his opinion, even if w: 
persevered in these measures, and that what he 
most feared was that our rights would be sacrificed 
by the backing out of this Administration and its 
supporters. 

Mr. MARTIN proceeded to say, that, with en- 
tire respect to the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the gentleman was mistaken in th 
character of the President. He (Mr. M.) knew 
well the President’s iron nerve and noble bearing; 
and if Congress gave him the power to give tly 
notice, he believed that he would do it, not re- 
ceding an inch from his ground. 

Mr. M. referred to some remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Gippin@s,} in which he had 
threatened the South with the black regiments from 
the West Indies in case of a war. He must be 
permitted to remark, that when he and his coadju- 
tors (the black regiments) came to the South, or 
any of those who were so fond of the odoriferous 
scent of the negroes, that they would all be kicked 
out together. It had been objected, by one of his 


| colleagues, to the President’s course, that he had 


ordered the proposition to be withdrawn in a pet 

He appealed to the noble Tennessee spirit in his 
colleacue for a vindication of the President from 
this charge. He would ask his colleague, what 
the President was to do when the British minister 
had so promptly rejected the offer made to him? 
Would he have had him to tender another propo- 
sition, and implore Queen Victoria to smile upon 
it? His colleague would scorn such a course as @ 
reflection on the character of our Government. He 
(Mr. M.) would say, let us give this notice. Let 
the inquiry be, is Oregon ours? But another ob- 
Jeotiesk wns been taken to the President’s course oi 
this subject; and it originated with a gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Cu.ver,] who had said thet 
our title had been asserted by the President in 4 
swaggering manner. But wherein did this swag- 
gering consist? 

It was merely in the assertion that the title to 
our own property was clear and unquestionable. 
Had it come to this, that the President of the 
United States was not to say that our title was ul- 
questionable? He believed it to be so; and was 
he to be censured for not abandoning the ttle: 
For the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment had it been asserted here that we had a less 


had. The British Government conceded that w' 


| had rights in Oregon, and she conceded that we 
‘had aclear and unquestionable title to a part o 
in relation to Oregon. He would vote for the no- || 


Oregon. Who disputed it? The gentleman from 
the ‘Hermitage district told us that our own right 
to Oregon was doubtful. It was a most remarka- 
ble thing (Mr. M. said) thata member from the 
district of the Hermitage should tell us that ow 
right to Oregon was doubtful. He hoped that the 
learning and ability of the gentleman as a lawyer 
would not be judged of by this argument; for he 
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assured the committee that the gentleman at home 
ranked as a very eminent lawyer. He was a good 
lawyer, buta bad politician. Though we had no 
title to Oregon, yet his colleague was willing to 
put a fence across the territory at 49°. He did not 
know before that the law of Tennessee would 
justify a man in running a fence through land to 
‘which he had no title. 

He would now call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the remarks of a gentleman from Virginia, 
on his right—he meant the gentleman who heard 
the morning drum of England all over the world, 
the lone-star, [Mr. Penpteron.] He liked the 
gentleman very well, but not the company he kept. 
That gentleman would not give as much for Ore- 
gon as the cost of the paper on which the title 
deed was written. What objection had he to it? 
It was too faraway. Was not the same objection 
made to the purchase of Louisiana in 1803? 
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Tennessee. We could get General Jackson’s cock- 
ed hat and old epaulettes, and hang them on a 


| pole, and thousands of Tennesseeans would flock 


The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Cuipman] |) 


had said that Michigan alone would take Canada 
in ninety days, and then give it up and win it back 
again in ninety days more. There was as much 
truth as poetry in thisexpression. If it had gone 
forth accompanied with the speech of General 
Cass, and it should happen to reach the eye of 
Prince Albert, he would say, Whese speech is this? 
Who was this man Cass, who offers to take Can- 
ada in ninety days? Victoria would send him to 
Sir Robert Peel to inquire. He would go and re- 
turn, and inform the Queen that this man was on 
the northern frontier during the last war, and that 
he was the man who, seeing the British flag flying 
on American soil, reached up his hand, seized it, 
and tore it down, and stamped it in the dust. He 
would tell her, too, that this same man was in 
France a few years ago, and prevented the British 
Government from effecting a treaty securing to it 
the right of search, by changing the opinions of the 
French cabinet on that subject. He would tell 
her, too, that there was another man here who 
defied the power of Great Britain—an old, bald- 
fronted, chunky man, who always stood by the 
side of his country in every controversy with any 
foreign nation, and especially Great Britain. And 
then he had no doubt that the annunciation of the 
gentleman from Michigan would produce a little 
trembling in the royal family. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrurop] had said 
that we had the better title to Oregon; but asked 
if we would turn savages, and fight for it? The 
gentleman’s regularly reported speech says, “Will 
you use brute force, and fight for Oregon?” This 
might sound very well for a city where blue-lights 
had been in fashion, but it grated unpleasantly to 
an American heart. It would be brutal, then, to 
fight for Oregon? If Oregon was ours, would it be 
brutal to sustain our right to it? It was said that 
we must negotiate. Had we not tried this for 
twenty years without effect? 
sort to arbitration. But to whom shall we refer 
it? To Russia, or Prussia? They were of the 


We were told to re- | 


Holy Alliance, which was formed for the purpose | 
of suppressing republican principles; and Russia 


would not like to see the Hoosiers, the Woolver- . 


eens, and the Suckers, coming too near her borders. 


Should we submit to France? She was already | 


in South America, where she had wantonly at- 
tacked Buenos Ayres; and we had lately seen her 
interfering in the affairs of Texas. What is the 
next resource? Masterly inactivity? He con- 
fessed he did not know what this was. 
tleman from Virginia said it was the American 
multiplication table, and that it was a game at 
which Prince Albert could play better than Mr. 
Polk. The gentleman himself, be believed, how- 
ever, had not even learned the addition table. 


Bull was an old man, sinking under infirmities, | 


and then seize upon and gouge him. Was that 


American chivalry? A gentleman from Virginia | 


(Mr. Bepiycer] has illustrated his views b 


of a rock, and waiting for a cloud to pass off. Was 


this the masterly inactivity? This eagle had been | 


perched there for more than thirty years, and it 


was time to give the notice, and untie his fetters 
and let him go. 


nih he M. ridiculed the imaginary horrors which 


other fear than that of giving offence to 70,000 free- 


men in his district, who said, give this notice, and | 


if war comes, we will 


ht it out. It was said that 
we had no generals. 


around it and fight to the death. 

He did not consider this as a party question. It 
was one in which national honor was involved, 
and he hoped that it would be considered as a na- 
tional question. It had been said that Great Bri- 
tain had done us no injury; she has not insulted 
our flag, nor invaded the rizhts of any of our citi- 
zens, and therefore there can be no question of 
honor involved; but he (Mr. M.) thought there 
were several instances, and particularly the outrage 
committed on the Caroline, in which our honor 
had been insulted, and that had never been atoned 
for. He felt that the time was soon to arrive when 
there was to be a contest between us and Great 
Britain, for she beheld our advance and prosperity, 
and looked upon us as her only rival, and would 
seek to prostrate us; and knowing this, he would 


/now take every measure for the vindication of 


our rights and the establishment of our power. It 
was said that we had no cannon with which to de- 


| fend ourselves, and that it would take years to 
| make any; but he was glad to hear the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. THompson,] say, that 
Pennsylvania alone could produce an adequate 
supply. Men enough we had for the conflict, and 
the ladies, too, cheered us on. With justice and 
right on our side, we should certainly trruamph. 

Mr. M. begged leave to tender his acknowledg- 
ment for the floor, after having labored for it for 
four long weeks; and he would say to the honora- 
ble chairman of the Committee of the Whole, that 
if he (Mr. M.) should ever be placed in that posi- 
tion, he would try to give him the floor a little 
sooner than he (the chairman) had given it to him 
(Mr. M.) 

Mr. FICKLIN next obtained the floor, and 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: The immense concourse of per- 
sons who have pressed to the Capitol each day, 
and the profound and unusual attention bestowed 
by members on this floor, sufficiently indicate the 
importance of the subject under discusion. 

The masses every where are aroused, and the in- 
tense interest felt here is but an epitome of public 
sentiment in the States. 

The Texas resolutions, which were introduced 
into this House at the last session with more than 
doubts of their success, gained strength at every 
step of their onward progress; and on the night of 
their final passage through the other end of the 
Capitol, a dread and deathlike silence pervaded 
the eager throne, who watched with throbbing 
hearts the first gleams of the new star ascending to 
its place in our political firmament. 

A zeal no less burning—an excitement no less 
overwhelming—is destined to impel our citizens 
forward, until the Oregon question is satisfactorily 
and finally adjusted; and those politicians who 
recklessly attempt to breast the current of popular 
opinion, will as certainly be swept away by its 
wave. 

Our geographical position, and the indomitable 
energy of our people, alike proclaim that this must 
become an ocean-bound republic; and the decree 


_ has gone forth, that we shail acquire territory on 
| this continent. whenever we may rightfully do so, 


and that we should not part with one foot of that 


| which legitimately belongs to us. 


The gen- 


‘Texas and Oregon’’ were cradled together in 
= 


' the Baltimore convention, were inscribed on our 


banners, and were flung to the breeze in every por- 
tion of the Union. The annexation of the former 
was a bloodless achievement, and the occupation 


; | of the latter will be equally so, if we be firm and 
Some had offered another plan—to wait until John | 


united. We should sufer no sectional jealousy, 
no touch of selfish or mercenary feeling, to warp 
our judgment on a question of this character. Nor 
should we stop to inquire whether the proposed ac- 


d ; 2 | quisition of territory, east_or west, north or south, 
speaking of a foolish bird, perched on the summit | 


gives the balance of power to this or that section 
of the Union; but, looking with an eye single to 
the aggrandizement of the nation as a whole, we 


| should extend our limits whenever we can do so 
| without invading the rights of others; and, sir, the 
| patriotic course of a large majority of the South on 


n attributed to the notice; and he had no | 


this question will cover her statesmen with im- 
perishable glory. The parallel between Texas and 


| Oregon is striking in this, that those of our friends 


who took the responsibility to vote against Texas 


‘| fell under the reproaches, not to say denunciations, 
e could produce one in- 


of their brethren, and all the horrors of the faggot 


_ would produce war. 


825 


and stake. They now, in turn, indulge the “ re- 
tort courtegus”’ towards those who differ with us 
as to Oregon. While the majority of us must 
deeply regret that any occasion for vituperation 
should have arisen either on the one fond or the 
other, all must be admonished that, on a question 
of reannexation or occupation of territory, it is, to 
say the least, perilous to be tender-footed on any 
part of the ground. 

Those who so earnestly (and I may add ably) 
oppose the giving the notice to Great Britain, differ 
with us only as to the means of obtaining the end, 
They, with very few exceptions, are decidedly of 
opinion that our title to the Oregon territory, up to 
54° 40’, is clear and indisputable, and are willing 
to go with us for all of those that I regard as the 
strong and warlike measures, which look to the 
taking and holding possession of that country. 

My purpose, then, is not to upbraid them for 
this difference of opinion, but, as far as I can, to 
discuss the question with them, to oppose argu- 
ment to argument, and let mind grapple with mind, 
until the judgment is convineed, so far as that can 
be done. 

This resolution is debated by the opponents of 
the notice as a war measure; and it is sought to be 
made the occasion of producing a panic through- 
out the country; and brokers and stock-jobbers, 
together with that portion of the American press 
under their control, are uniting their efforts in this 
general outery against a war. It is doubtless re- 
membered by all, that these panic-makers have 
been engaged from time to time in alarming the 
public mind for the purpose of subserving their 
pecuniary interests. That Great Britain may make 
it the pretext of a war, as she might make the re- 
annexation of Texas, or any other exercise of our 
rights, the pretext for war if she chose to do so, 
is not denied; but that it furnishes no just ground 
for an appeal to arms is, | think, plainly demonstra- 
ble. 

The distinguished member from South Carolina 
{Mr. Ruerr] seemed to congratulate himself upon 
the fact that he was pursuing a course on this ques- 
tion in opposition to the venerable gentleman from 

Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams;] and that, therefore, 
he must be right. Let him not, however, ‘ lay the 
flattering unction to his soul;’’ for, unless the signs 
of the times greatly deceive us, Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, that have indulged the most deadly 
hate and bitter feuds towards each other in times 
past, will be found side by side at the present mo- 
ment; and their sons, with a few exceptions, who 
have been for so long atime ‘ looking daggers” at 
each other, will come up and vote together against 
the giving of this notice. 

It is contended by some gentlemen that negotia- 
tions should be again renewed; but [ think very 
differently. The ministers of Great Britain under- 


_ stand the arts of diplomacy better than ours. 


lor more than a quarter of a century we have 
failed to settle this question by negotiation. Our 
offer of compromise o been formally withdrawn, 
and I think that the matter should rest there; and 


| that we should now stand upon all of our rights 
| until that imperious nation shall make us a fair and 


_ just offer. Some, again, are proposing to arbi- 
| trate. This is wholly inadmissible, for in that ad- 
| judication we should not be tried by our peers. 
| Crowned heads do not desire to broaden or length- 
en the territory of republican governments ; but, 
_on the contrary, they are strongly interested in 
| enlarging the dominions and establishing the doc- 


‘| trine of ‘* the divine right of kings.”’ 


As well might the question of the divinity of the 

| Messiah be submitted to the decision of Mahom- 
medans and Jews, as for this question to be referred 
to the arbitrament of monarchs or of emperors. 
| We know the decision in advance. No, sir; as 
/ much as I love peace, and desire to avoid war, yet 


‘| if there is no other alternative but to arbitrate this 


difficulty, I would say, unhesitatingly, let it be 


4, done atthe cannon’s mouth. Those of our friends 
| who seem most alarmed at the prospect of a war, 


and who have depicted its horrors so eloquently 
and so vividly, were not, I believe, when Texas 
was the prize, afraid to meet Mexico, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, combined, on the battle-field, and 
our navy and army were in no better state of pre- 


_ paration then than they are now. 


The Mexican minister declared that annexation 
He demanded his paraperte 
ri 


and returned home. The fingers of Great Britain 


/ and France were traced in the plot to prevent an- 
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fexation. It was then said we should have war || they are as follows: From the time of the discovery | Captain Cook, continuing his voyage north, 
- , 


with the three Powers combined; andall the ef- || by Columbus, in 1492, the Spanish Government 
fort then to get up a war panic did not check the || never rested till they had explored the whole Pa- 


“ jmmoderate valor” of our friends, whose thoughts || cific coast. In 1520, Fernando Magellan, in the |! as, and, pushing 
It appears to || service of Spain, discovered and sailed through || the Arctic ocean. He afterwards visited Owyhee 
me that they have placed themselves in a dilemma || the highly important and far-famed Straits of Ma- | where, on the 16th of February, he fell a victiy, 


ue 99 
seem now 50 ‘turned on peace. 


from which they cannot very well escape. South || cellan, which received and yet bears his name. 
Carolina ond Virginia, then so impetuous and |, In 1528, the celebrated Cortes, who was appointed 
eaver for “ bearding the British lion,” are now the || by Charles V. as captain-general of New Spain, 
most eloquent in depicting the horrors of war and || (now Mexico,) fitted out a vessel under the com- 
the prowess of British arms. ‘These members ad- | mand of Moldonado, one of his officers, who was 
mit that our title is clear, and yet they are unwil- |, absent for six months, cruising in the Pacific. In 
ling to give the notice. This is a strange voice to |, 1532, he despatched two vessels, one under the 
come from these ancient Commonwealths; and did | command of Mendoza, and the other commanded 
we not know better, it would be supposed to ema- | by Mazuela, who sailed as far as the 27th degree 
nate from the peace party of New Fnetand. The | of north latitude; and the country thus visited was 
distinguished member from the Harper’s Ferry dis- || claimed by Cortes for Spain, and afterwards re- 
trict in Virginia [Mr. Bevinoer| described, with | ceived the name of California, 
captivating eloquence, a scene he witnessed at that The northernmost point occupied in 1530 on the 
point. It was the American eagle, darting along || Pacific by any civilized nation, was ‘ Culiacan, 
the verge of a dark and portentous cloud, charged || which was founded by Nuna de Guzman, a Span- 
with thunder and gleaming with lightning, and | iard, at the entrance of the Gulf of California. ”’ 
perching himself upon one of the lofuiest peaks of The last expedition made by order of Cortes 
the Biue Ridge. The cloud passed away, the sun || was commanded by Francisco de Ulloa, who took 
again shone forth from a clear sky, and he saw the || his departure on the 8th of July, 1539, from Aca- 
eagle take his flight westward. I trust, sir, that he |) puleo. He discovered an island near the coast 
has found a mountain as tall, a climate as genial, | under the 28th parallel of Jatitude, which was 
and a sky as clear in Oregon as those he left be- || named the Isle of Cedars, In 1543 Bartolome 
hind him. Virginia patriotism and valor have | Ferelo, a Spaniard, under the authority of the 
been illustrated in many a fearful conflict; and || Viceroy of Mexico, on the 26th of February of 
should war come upon us, I say, without hesita- | that year, discovered the Cape of Perils or Stormy 
tion, that all the eagles that have been driven | cape, under the 41st parallel, which is supposed 
from her mountains, either by thunder-clouds or || to be the place now called Mendocino; and on the 
panic speeches, will be won back by the deeds of |} Ist of March he had reached as far north as the 
noble daring of her sons upon the battle-field. |! 44th parallel of latitude—certainly as far as the 43d. 
So, sir, with South Carolina, I know it is taunt- The Straits of Fuca, which enter the land at 48° 
ingly said that her political leaders control the |; 24’, and return to the ocean at 519, were discover- 
masses with absolute, notto say, despotic rule. It |) ed in 1592 by Juan de Fuca, under Spanish au- 
is believed by many that when her politicians take | thority, whose name they now bear; he sailed in 
snuff, the common people involuntarily sneeze all || and remained there more than twenty days, trading 
over the State; and that you can ascertain the state || with the natives. In 1603 Cape Blanco, in lati- 
of public opinion in South Carolina with as much || tude 43°, and the river Umpqua, in latitude 44°, were 
precision by inquiring of her distinguished states- |, discovered by Ensign Martin de Aquilar, who was 
men as you can the rate of exchange at a given | acting under the Spanish authority. 
point by inquiring at the counter of a bank. How An expedition was fitted out in 1774, by order 
this may be I have not been there to inquire. But |, of the Spanish Government, under the command 
sure Lam, that the undying fires of patriotism are || of Ensign Juan Perez, accompanied by Estavan 
yet smouldering in the land of Marion, of Pinck- |) Martinez as his pilot, with directions to sail as far 
ney, and of Sumter, and that they need but a pro- |) north as 60°, and to survey the coast from thence 
per occasion to give them vent. Should war come, || southward to Monterey; and for them to take pos- 
(which T cannot for a moment believe,) those who || session in the name of the King of Spain. 
now differ with us as to the policy of this measure, On the 18th of July, 1774, Perez reached as far 
will, [doubt not, be amongst the first to kindle the || north as the 54th parallel of latitude, and discover- 
watch-fires upon the altar of liberty. Let us there- || ed land to the east, to which he gave the name of 
fore, on this occasion, not be imtolerant towards || cape Santa Magarita. 
each other; but while reposing a generous confi- He made land on the Sth of August in the same 
dence, cultivate the kindlier and better feelings of || year, under the parallel of 49° 30’, anchored in a 
our nature. | deep bay, and traded freely with the Indians, and 
Our title to this territory is the pivot upon which || called the place Port San Lorenzo; and it is un- 
the whole question must turn. It constitutes the || doubtedly the same which four years afterwards 
very essence, soul, and life of the controversy, || received from Captain Cook the appellation of 
Some persons will deem it supererogation, at this || King George’s sound, but now known as Nootka 
stage of the discussion, to pause for a moment to || sound—the name given it by the natives. 
prove our title, for the reason that both of the great On the 15th of August, 1775, Heceta discovered 
political parties of this country concede it to be || the bay at the mouth of Columbia river, in lati- 
good and valid. That would do, if this country | tude 46° 17’, but was prevented by the force of the 
alone were concerned in the result. But I appre- || current from entering the mouth of the river. 
hend, that if the whig and tory parties in England 
should concede that we had no just claim to Ore- || as far north as the 58th parellel of latitude, and 
gon, we would not by any means regard that as |; took possession of the country in the name of the 
conclusive proof of the fact. || Spanish King. St. Salvador Diego, in the fall of 
If it can be established that we have a good and |; 1790, explored the Russian possessions. These, 
valid title fo all or any portion of Oregon, it settles || together with many other voyages and explora- 
the questfon as to our duty, and as to our course, |, tions, here omitted for want of space, prove most 





| saw Mount San Jacinto, which had been named 
four years before 7 Bodega; saw Mount St. jj. 
us Voyage north, passed into 


5 
to the natives. 


| It is claimed by the British minister, Mr. Pak. 
| enham, that Captain Berkeley, a British subject, in 
a vessel under Austrian colors, discovered tl e 
Straits of Fuca in 1787, when it will be remem. 
| bered that Juan de Fuca made the same discoy; ry 
| in 1592—being 195 years previous; and that Ca;)- 
tain Duncan, in the year 1787, entered the straits 
and traded with the natives at the villagve of Clas. 
set; and also that John Meares visited Nootka 
sound in 1788, four years after it had been visit. 
ed and taken possession of by Perez. Johy 
Meares was a lieutenant in the British navy on 
half pay. The Felice, of which he was stipey- 
eargo, and the Iphigenia, of which William Dour- 
lass was supercargo, were fitted out at the Poriy- 
guese port of Macao. Both were Portuguese yes- 
sels, and ostensibly commanded by Portuguese 
captains, sailed under the Portuguese flag, and had 
passports and other papers showing that the yes- 
sels were the property of Juan Cavallo, a Portw- 
guese merchant of Macao. 
If there had been any virtue in the discovery of 
Berkeley, it would have belonged to Ausiria, in 
whose service he was; or if there had been any 
merit in the discoveries of Meares, they would 
have enured to the benefit of Portugal. If Meares 
had attempted to navigate the North Pacific ocean 
as a British officer, his vessel would have heen 
| subject to seizure, and his officers and crew to pun- 
ishment, as they had no license from the South 
Sea or East India Companies. Whether he be re- 
garded, therefore, as a British subject, sailing un- 
der false colors, or as in the employment of Ca- 
| vallo, the Portuguese merchant, he could not claiin 
any protection from the British Government, or 
confer upon her any rights resulting from his dis- 
coveries. 
During all this period of time, it will be seen by 
reference to the history that Great Britain had 
made no settlement whatever on the northwest 
coast of America; that she discovered no portion 
| of the coast which had not been previously discov 
| ered by Spain; and that Spain held she undisputed 
| title to it up to 1790, when John Meares called on 
the British Government to aid him. Had Great 
sritain possessed the same title that Spain did, can 
there be a doubt that she would have claimed and 


im 


'| held the whole Pacific coast from Panama to Beh- 


| ring’s straits ? 

| It will be remembered, that when Great Britain 
planted her colonies on the Atlantic, she claimed, 
on the ground of continuity and contiguity of ter- 
ritory, that her right of soil extended from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific oceans. The French Govern- 


| ment discovered and explored the Mississippi and 


other tributary streams, and made settlements along 
their valleys. A dispute arose between England 
and France in regard to their territorial rights, and 
they went to war. ; 

The treaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of 


Bodega and Maurell proceeded in August, 1775, | February, 1763, settled the boundary between 


those two nations; and so much of the 7th section 
as relates thereto is in these words: 
‘The confines between the dominions of His 


_ ‘Britannic Majesty in that part of the world (the 


‘continent of America) shall be fixed irrevocably 
‘by a line drawn along the middle of the river 


to the extent of the territory to which we are thus || clearly that, so far as discovery is concerned, | ‘ Mississippi, from its source to the river Iberville, 


entitled. For if any of it is ours, we must hold it, || Spain is greatly in advance of all other nations; 
or clse yield it from fear of Great Britain. We | and that her navigators had visited the whole 
cannot do the latter; for the act—craven and dis- || coast of the Pacific as far north as the 61st par- 
honorable in itself—would dissolve the charm and | allel of latitude, long prior to those of any other 
break the spring of our success as a nation. |} nation. 

Much has been well and justly said of the rapa- | The first navigator from whose discoveries Great 
city, injustice, and grasping ambition of Great || Britain could derive any title on the northwest 
Britain. Though she may be regarded by other |’ coast of America is Captain Cook, who, in March, 
nations as the ** beast with seven heads and ten 
horns,” and though her iniquities toward them and | 


latitude; but he did not discover the mouth of the | 


1778, visited Cape Flattery, in the 48th parallel of |! 


| and from thence by a line drawn along the middie 


‘of this river and the Lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
* chartrain, to the sea,’”’ &c. 

By this treaty Great Britain obtained the Cana- 
das, Florida, and a portion of Louisiana; she parted 
with all her claims west of the Mississippi, received 
the full benefit of the doctrine of continuity, and is 
therefore estopped now from denying the principle . 

By the treaty of Louisiana, dated on the 30th of 
April, 1803, we succeeded to all the rights which 


us may, and indeed have, accumulated with each || 
succeeding year; yet it all avails nothing in this 


Columbia or the Straits of Fuca. In March, 1778, || France acquired under the treaty of 1763, and have 


he anchored in Nootka sound, and gave it the 


‘the full benefit of the doctrine of continuity, 9s 


controversy, if the territory belongs to her, and not 


tous. Therefore, I proceed to examine the differ- | 


ent elements of our title. 


: % | 
By the Florida treaty of the 22d of February, 


1819, we obtained all the rights which Spain then 
had to that country north of 42°, whether accruing 
from discovery, exploration, or occupation; and 


| natives—showing clearly that they had before been 
| visited by the Spaniards. 


name of King George’s sound; but Nootka was || England once had to any country lying west of the 

the name given to it by the natives, and it has ever || Mississippi, to which she had claims. _ 

since borne that name. He discovered many uten- || Now I will examine very briefly the title which 

sils of iron and brass, and also two silver spoons, | we have to that territory in our own proper right, 

of Spanish manufacture, in the possession of the || growing out of discoveries and settlements by this 
] Government and its citizens. 


In June, 1789, Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, 
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island. In the summer of 1791, he visited the coast 
of the north Pacific, between 94° and 60° of north 
jatitude. In May, 1792, he discovered Bulfinch’s 
harbor; and on the 11th of that month he entered 
the mouth of the Columbia river, which Heceta 
could not do when he made the attempt in 1775; 
and both Meares and Vancouver, after examina- 
tion, denied the existence of such a river. ‘The 
tributaries of this river drain the territory of Ore- 
gon from the 42d to the 53d parallels of latitude. 
Jn 1804-5, an expedition was made under our Gov- 
ernment by Lewis and Clarke, who visited and 
minutely explored that country. In 1811, settle- 
ments were made by the American Company at 
Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia river, at 
Okenegan, six hundred miles above, and at Spo- 
kau, some fifty miles further up. They were cap- 
tured by Great Britain during the war of 1812, and 
were restored under the treaty of Ghent, the 6th 
day of October, 1818. It cannot be successfully 
eontended that the surrender did not restore to us 
all the country of which we were divested by the 
capture, for the latter was commensurate with the 
former act. 

Uniting as we do the title of Spain, who, by dis- 
covery and exploration, was between two and three 
centuries in advance of any other nation on the 
northwest coast of America, the title of France, to- 
gether with the title acquired in our own right by 
discovery, exploration, and settlement, which is 
certainly good as against the claim of Great Brit- 
ain, we have a complete and perfect title to the soil 
and sovereignty of the country between 42° and 
54° 40’ north latitude. 


The talented member from the Boston district | 


[Mr. Wixrurop] facetiously alluded to Adam’s 
will and the Mormon testament in connexion with 
the Oregon question. As the British ministers 
have hitherto been unable to locate this vagrant 
claim of title—some of them relying solely on the 
Nootka Sound treaty, and others mainly on dis- 


covery—I must request my friend, at his earliest | 


leisure, to consult, with his usual industry and re- 


search, the pages of the Mormon testament and | 


of Adam/’s will, and if the British title to Oregon 
is not recorded in one of those time-honored in- 
struments, it may be fairly presumed that it does 
not exist anywhere, 

I will next proceed to examine the Nootka 
treaty, signed at the Escurial, October 28, 1790, 
between Great Britain and Spain. In order toa 
full understanding of the spirit and meaning of 
that convention, and to the position assumed by 
Great Britain at the time, it is important that we 
examine the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
The celebrated John Meares, who, as stated here- 
toforé, was merely supercargo of a Portuguese 
vessel, sailing under the Portuguese flag, was the 
prime mover, the Alpha and Omega of the cause 
of difficulty between Spain and Great Britain, of 
which this treaty was the offspring. 


Lieutenant Meares, with the two Portucuese | 
vessels, visited Nootka sound, where they were | 
captured in 1789, by Martinez, on behalf of the | 


Spanish Government. 


Spain having discovered and established a fort | 
at Nootka sound, regarded Meares as an ageres- | 


sor, and treated him as such. Meares, it will be 
observed, was a mere adventurer, trading with the 


natives, not connected in any way with the Gov- | 
ernment of Portugal, under whose flag he sailed, || 
or with Great Britain, under whose flag he did not | 
sail, Portugal took no notice of the complaints of | 
Meares; not so with Great Britain, for she, proba- || her empire; hence he demanded the surrender of 
bly at that time,desiring a controversy with Spain, | 
made it the occasion of a most rancorous quarrel | 


Meares presented a me- | 


with that Government. 
morial, setting forth his grievances, containing 
many inconsistences and palpable falsehoods. 

[ will here 


quote a few passages, to show the | 


fertile imagination of the notorious John Meares, | 


who possessed the power to amplify facts in a 


most eminent degree. At page 114 of his voyage, 
on the 25th May, 1788, he says: 


** Maquilla had not only most readily consented 


*‘ whereon a house might be built for the accom- | 


‘modation of the 
; there, but had promised us also his assistance in 
forwarding our works, and his protection of the 


‘ party who wee destined to remain at Nootka | 


, during our absence. In return for this kindness, 
the chief was presented with a pair of pistols, 


people we intended to leave | 


‘ 
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explored the eastern coast of Queen Charlotte’s || ‘ which he had regarded with an eye of solicitude 
|| € ever since our arrival.’’— Voyage. 


On the third page of his memorial to the British 
Parliament, Meares says: 

“Mr. Colnet was directed to fix his residence at 
‘Nootka sound, and with that view, to erect a 
* substantial house on the spot which your memo- 
rialist had purchased in the preceding year; as 
will appear by a copy of his instructions hereto 
‘annexed.’ 


We next turn to the instructions given by Meares 


‘ 


i to Colnet, dated Macao, 17th a ril, 1789, and find, 


| man Meares that caused the 


upon their perusal, that no such instructions were 
given as stated by Meares in his memorial to 
Parliament. Passine on to the first article of the 
Nootka treaty, we find that on the 28th October, 
1790, the spot of ground granted by the Indian 
chief to Meares had already * swollen into build- 
. . . r s 

ings and tracts of land.” ‘The account of Meares, 
of the rapid transition of the spot of ground grant- 
ed him by the Indian chief into buildines and 
grounds, is only paralleled by the miraculous 
story of his illustrious predecessor, Sir John Fal- 

x > ‘ a 

staff, when giving a narrative of the attack made 
on him by the men in buckram. And justice can 
alone be done to the inimitable Falstaff, by giving 
the story in his own words: 

“ Poins. 
them. 

Ful. Nay, that’s past praying for; for T have peppered 
two of them; two, | am sure, I have paid; two rogues in 
buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal: if I tell thee a lie, 
spit in my fiee,cal! me horse Thou Knowest my old ward: 
here T lay,and thus [ bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me—— 

P. Hen. What, four? thou saidst but two, even now. 

Fi. Four, Hal; [ told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Ful. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at 
me. | made me nomore ado, but took all their seven points 
In my target thus. 

P. Hen. Seven? 

Fal. Inbuckram, 

Poins. Ay, four in buckraim suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hills, or Lam a villain else. 

P. Hen. Prithee, let him alone; we shall have more 
anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Hen. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
in buckram, that I told thee ot—— 

P,. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken—— 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Ful. Began to give me ground. But I followed me close; 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, seven of the 
eleven [ paid. 

P. Hen. O monstrous! 
of two!” 


*Pray God, you have not murdered some of 


Why, there were but four, even now. 


These nine 


Eleven buckram men grown out 


Thus it will be seen that the story of Meares is 
a type, but too faithfully drawn, of the fabrications 
of Sir John Falstaff, and justly entitles him to the 
full name of Sir John Falstaff Meares. And, 
strange to tell, it was the marvellous story of this 
sritish ministry to 
levy an army, and threaten annihilation to Spain; 
and thereupon the King of England, in his message 
to Parliament touching the seizure of these ves- 
sels at Nootka, says: ** That two vessels belong- 
‘ing to his subjects, and navigated under the Brit- 


| §ish flag, and two others of which the description 


| fis not sufficiently ascertained, had been captured 


‘at Nootka sound by an officer commanding two 
‘ Spanish ships of war; the cargo of the two Brit- 
‘ish vessels had been seized, and their crews had 


| § been sent as prisoners to a Spanish port.” 


Pitt, then in the pride of his power, had inher- 
ited his father’s hatred for, and contempt of, the 


| Spanish nation, and he seized the opportunity to 


make Spain yield to his dictation or overthrow 


'her clear and undoubted rights, and assembled a 


mighty armament to awe her into submission; but 
the movements of the French Government in order- 
ing forty-five sail of the line, and a proportionate 
number of frigates, the treaty of peace concluded 
between Sweden and Russia August 3, 1790, so as 
to leave the latter in a powerful condition to prose- 
cute her designs upon Turkey, together with the 
financial condition of Great Britain, induced Mr. 
Pitt to change his views, and to seek, through the 


' r I | intervention of the National ‘Assembly of France, 
to grant us a spot of ground in his territory, || 


conducted in a secret and confidential manner, a 


| treaty of peace and alliance with Spain; and the 


Nootka convention was the result of that negotia- 
tion. This, it must be borne in mind, was the 
second year of the French Revolution, and during 
the spirit of republican principles. These facts 
may furnish some clue to the reason why the 
Nootka treaty is one for the benefit of traders, 


Be! 


hunters, and trappers merely, and does not in any 
way whatever affect or weaken the title of Spain to 
the soil. The hut of the fisherman and the cabin 
of the hunter and trapper were looked to and pro- 
vided for. Great Britain softened down in her 
demands and exactions, lest, perchance, Russia, 
Sweden, and France might make common cause 
with Spain against her, and for fear that the revo- 
lutionary spirit of France might seize the subjects 
of Great Britain, But for this Spain would have 
had to truckle to the blustering of Great Britain, 
and to have given her part, or perhaps all, of that 
territory. 

In this position I am fortified by the celebrated 
French historian, Secur, whose work bears date in 
1801. In speaking of this transaction, he says that 
England, ** under the flimsy pretence of reclaiming 
some contraband ships taken by the Spaniards on 
the west coast of North America, threatened and 
declared war against Spain.”? (2d vol., page 163, 
Segur’s History.) Further on, at page 171, same 
volume, he says that * France, after a short hest- 
tation, notwithstanding the disorder of her finan- 
ces, determined to support Spain against the Eng- 
lish.”’ 

And the eabinet of London, intimidated by this 
energetic and unexpected resolution, postponed its 
ambitious projects; contented itself with the resti 
tution of the Enelish vessels that had been cap- 
tured, and arreed with the court of Madrid mutu- 
ally to disarm. ‘The Sth article of the Nootka 
treaty, which is the only important one bearing on 
this point, is in the words following: 

“Art. 5. As well in the places which are to be 
‘ restored to the British subjects by virtue of the 
‘first article, as in all other parts of the northwest- 
‘ern coasts of North Ameriea or of the islands ad- 
‘jacent, situate to the north of the parts of the said 
‘coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the 
‘subjects of either of the two powers shall have 
‘ made settlements since the month of April, 1789, 
‘or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the 
‘other shall have free aceess, and shall carry on 
‘their trade without any disturbance or molesta- 
* tion.” 

I will now give a few instances of the construe- 
tion put upon this treaty by British statesmen, se- 
lecting as well those who supported the ministry, 
as those who opposed it. The Duke of Montrose, 
who moved an address of thanks to the king for 
having made the treaty, used this language: 

‘*' We are not only restored to Nootka, but, by 
‘an express stipulation, we may participate in a 
‘more northern settlement, if we should find at any 
“time that a more northern situation would be 
‘ preferable for the carrying on of the trade.” 

Mr. Dundas said: 

“At Nootka we have obtained a specific right to 
*trade and fish.”’ 

Of the opposition, Mr. Fox said: 

“Our right before was to settle in any part of 
‘South or Northwest America, not fortified against 
‘us by previous occupancy; and we are now re- 
‘stricted to settle in certain places only, and under 
‘certain restrictions; we had obtained an admission 
‘of our rights to settle to the north, and even that, 
‘we had not obtained with clearness, as the Span- 
‘ish settlements were the only mark of limits.’ 

Lord North said: ** Was it not necessary to 
‘know the reasons for so vague a delineation of 
‘our rights in the northwestern American seas as 
‘the convention contained, and of the boon of 
‘Spain’s not colonizing beyond the most northern 
‘of her settlements?’’—(See vol. 28, pages 980, 996, 
Parliamentary History.) It is thus shown that 
Great Britain could make no settlements south of 
Nootka sound. That this Nootka treaty was one 
for the purposes of commerce, navigation, and 
trading with the Indian tribes, and that it does not 
confer the right of soil and sovereignty, is further 
shown by Messrs. Huskisson and Addington in 
their communication to Mr. Gallatin in 1826, while 

| negotiating about the territory of Oregon. They 
say: ‘‘Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereign- 


| *ty over any portion of the territory on the Pa- 


cific between the 42d and 49th parallels of lati- 
‘tude; her present claim—not in respect to any 
‘part, but to the whole—is limited to a right of 
‘joint occupancy in common with other States, 
‘leaving the right of exclusive dominion in abey- 
‘ance; and her pretensions tend to the mere main- 
‘tenance of her own rights in resistance to the ex- 
‘clusive character of the pretensions of the United 
'*States.”” ‘The rights of Great Britain are re- 
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‘corded and defined in the convention of 1790, 
‘(with Spain;) they embrace the right to navigate 
‘the waters of those countries, to settle in and over 
‘any part of them, and to trade with the inhabit- 
‘anis and occupants of the same. It is admitted 
*‘ that the United States possess the same right; but 
‘beyond those rights they possess none.”’ 


This convention,therefore, between Great Brit- | 
ain and Spain does not in any way impair the ulti- | 


mate sovereignty which Spain had exercised for 
more than two centuries over the whole Pacific 
coast as far as the 61st degree of north latitude, 
The planting of permanent colonies by Great Brit- 
ain is nowhere granted in that treaty, nor is ex- 
clusive jurisdiction given to her over any portion 
of the soil. The right of fishing, hunting, trap- 
ping, and trading with the natives, and erecting 
such temporary buildings as might he necessary for 
this species of commerce, is all that was cranted 
by that treaty, is all that its language imports, or 
that British statesmen claimed for it. But this 
treaty, whatever it may have been originally, was 
wholly abrogated in 1796 by the war between 
Great Britain and Spain. Such is the settled law 
of nations, as recognised over and over again by 
Great Britain. In 1815, Lord Bathurst, in negoti- 
ating with Mr. Adams, says: ** That Great Brit- 
‘ain knows of no exception to the rule that all 
‘treaties are put an end to by subsequent war be- 
‘tween the same parties.’’ 


Prior to the late war, the United States enjoyed | 
the right upon the banks of Newfoundland of land- | 


ing and drying their fish. Pending the negotiations 
of Ghent for concluding a treaty. of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, the British 
plenipotentiaries reaffirmed the foregoing principle 
as to the dissolving of treaties. In volume 9, page 
321, of the American State Papers, it will be seen 
that our ministers, in acommunication to the then 
Secretary of State, say that the British minister 
stated to them “that before they desired any answer 
‘from us, they felt it incumbent upon them to de- 
* clare that the British Government did not deny 
‘ the richt of the Americans to the fisheries gene- 
‘ rally, or in the open seas; but that the privileges 
* formerly granted by tre aty to the United States, 
‘ of fishing within the limits of the British juris- 
‘diction, and of landing and drying fish on the 
* shores of the British territories, would not be re 
*newed without an equivalent.’’ Hence it will be 
seen that, by their own rule, the war between Great 
Britain and Spain, in 1796, totally annulled this 
treaty. 

The next treaty having reference to this subject 
which I will notice, is the one between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, bearing date 20th Octo- 
ber, 1818. The third section, which is the only 
one necessary here to be quoted, is as follows: 


‘‘ Tt is agreed that any country that may be claim- | 


‘ed by either party on the northwest coast of 


America westward of the Stony mountains shall, 
together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be 
free and open for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, 
to the vessels, citizens, and subject of the two 
powers; it being well understood that this agree- 
* ment is not to be construed to the prejudice of any 
claim which either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the said country, 
‘nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other power or state to any part of the said coun- 
try; the only object of the high contracting par- 
ties in that respect being to prevent disputes and 
differences among themselves.” 

The treaty between the same parties of August 
6, 1827, which isa mere prolongation of that of 
1818, provides by its first section for the indefinite 
continuance of the privileges of free navigation, 
hunting and fishing; and the second section thereof 
is in the following words: 

** Arr. 2. It shall be competent, however, to 
‘either of the contracting parties, in case either 
* should think fit, at any time after the 20th of Oc- 
‘ tober, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party, to annul and abro- 
gate this convention; and it shall in such case be 
accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after 
* the expiration of the said term of notice.’’ 

it will be seen by examining the provisions of 
all these treaties, that the right of eminent domain | 
is nowhere granted or disposed of; and that the 
mere temporary rights of the trapper, the hunter, | 
and the fisherman, are all that are alone contem- | 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 
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plated by them. It will be further observed that 


the two Governments, looking to the future settle- | 
ment of the country, when it should become im- | 


portant that the territorial limits should be defined, 


provided by the treaty of 1827 a peaceable mode | 


for its annulment and dissolution. Giving the 
twelve months’ notice is the conventional mode 
pointed out by the two Governments in the treaty 
of 1827 to untie the gordian knot, without resort- 
ing to the sword to sever it. 

It is contended by some gentlemen on this floor, 


and by a portion of the press, that Great Britain | 
has for years past been regardful of the rights of 


other Governments. y 
It is not my purpose to deal in high-sounding 


epithets of denunciation against Great Britain, for | 
they can do no good to the cause; but I desire here | 


to bring forward a few occurrences in illustation of 
her imperious disposition towards other Powers. 
Take, for instance, the Nootka affair. Here 


were Portuguese vessels with a Portuguese owner, | 


sailing under the Portuguese flag, and landing in 
the Spanish dominions. They are captured by 
the Spanish authorities. The British Government, 
in the pride, and I may say insolence of her power, 


assumed the act and held Spain responsible; and | 
why? Because Spain was too weak, single-handed, | 


to resist her arbitrary exactions. 
Take the case of her whipping the Chinese until 


she compelled them to buy her opium, and then | 


made them pay the expenses of the war! 


Take the case of the Caroline, an American 


vessel, anchored to the American shore, at Schlos- 


ser, and boarded by British subjects at midnight, | 
set on fire, and sent headlong over the falls of Ni- | 


agara! 

Our Government demanded satisfaction for the 
invasion of our territory, and outrage on the rights 
of our citizens: but the British Government as- 
sumed the act, and no indemnity was given to the 
owners of the Caroline, and no atonement made 
for the murder of Durfee. Sir Allan McNab was 
knighted, and a dinner was given to him, and a 
pension to Captain Drew, for the part they bore in 
this diseraceful transaction. 

If there is one sin in the conduct of this Gov- 
ernment deeper than all others, it is their permit- 
ting this indignity and insult on the part of Great 
Britain to pass with impunity. How different is 


it from the example given to the world in the | 


Nootka case. 
Great Britain has a sliding scale not only in re- 


gard to her corn laws, but she has one also in re- | 
gard to the faith which she keeps with other na- | 


tions. She feels the poe of a nation with whom 
she has or expects to have a controversy, in order 


to ascertain how large a dose of her compound of 


arrogance acd exaction the patient will stand, and 


she deals out the nostrum accordingly. 


We are asked how Great Britain can avoid going 
to war with us if our citizens settle north of the | 


Columbia river, or venture on any pert of the ter- 
ritory which she claims? My reply is this: that 
when she, by bluster and bravado, places herself 


in a false position in regard to another nation, and | 
finds that her demands will not be submitted to, | 


and that she can expect no benefit from a war, she 


will have sufficient address to bow herself out of it | 


with a tolerable grace. Such is her position now. 
She claims that which is ours; if we submit, she 


will take it, and Iowa and Wisconsin into the bar- | 


gain. If we do not submit, she, seeing that war 


would be more perilous to her than to us, will re- || 


examine her title-papers, and find and bring to 


light some map with red lines traced upon it, that | 


will let her out of the difficulty, and cover her re- 
treat. 

The war-cry that has been raised here and 
throughout the country, in the discussion of this 
question, I regard as one of the greatest humbugs 
of the age. It is a tempest in a teapot, which, like 
the innumerable bank panics and war panics gotten 


up for the occasion within the last fifteen years, will | 
have its day, and.«pass off, leaving those who are | 
alarmed by it to wonder why they were so need- | 


lessly excited. 

Let the war prophets avoid the error into which 
Miller fell in foretelling the destruction of the earth, 
and not set the day for the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy too near at hand. 

Great Britain does not desire a war with us, and 
we do not desire a war with her. She wants our 
bread rather than our blood. The mutual interests 
of the two nations are bonds between them to keep 


|, the peace. She must obtain from us our cotton 
and provisions in exchange for her manufactures, 
To talk about Great Britain conquering us is wholly 
preposterous. Our territory extending from Ocean 
to ocean—our population, numbering twenty mil- 
lions of souls, nerved by the conviction that ours 
is the best and the only popular government on 
earth, we are impregnable to the attacks of any 
and all foreign powers. The inevitable result of 2 
| war would be the loss to Great Britain of the Can. 
adas. She has done much more by her course jy 
regard to the Oregon territory to provoke us to a 
war than all of our proposed measures can do to 
embroil her in a war with us. In addition to the 
other acts of aggression upon our territory, we find 
the reasons avowed for renewing the charter to the 
Hudson Bay Company in the following extract: 
‘On the 10th of February, 1837, the Hudson 
‘ Bay Company applied to the British Government 
‘for anew lease of their charter for twenty-one 
‘years. The application was made in a leiter of 
‘that date, from J. Pelly, Esq., Governor of the 
‘Company, to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary of 
‘State for the Colonies. This letter sets forth the 
‘grounds of the application. It states all that the 
‘company have done to carry out the purposes of 
‘the Briush Government. It tells how they have 
| * driven the Americans out of the fur trade, and cot 
‘ it all for themselves—how they occupy the whole 
‘ country by twenty-two permanent establishments, 
‘(this was in 1837,) and many distinct hunting 
‘ parties—how they keep six armed vessels, one of 
‘them a steamer,*off the coast—how they have in 
‘one place begun farming, and mean to export ag- 
‘ricultural products—how the country is as fine 
|, § farming ground as any in America—and, finally, 
‘how they confidently hope that, ‘ with care aud 
‘ protection, the British dominion may not only be 
‘preserved in this country, which it has been so 
‘much the wish of Russia and America to occupy, 
‘to the exclusion of British subjects, but British 
‘interest and British influence may be maintained 
‘as paramount on this interesting part of the coast 
‘of the Pacific.’ Thus far—and it is very far— 
‘Governor Pelly, speaking to the Government of 
‘the company’s purpose and policy. 

** But this is not all. On the Ist of February, 
‘1837, George Simpson, Esq., agent of the com- 
‘pany in America, writes to Governor Pelly on 
‘the same subject. He says, ‘the possession of 
| ‘that country (Oregon) to Great Britain may be- 

‘come an object of very great importance, and we 
‘are strengthening their claim to it by forming the 
‘ nucleus ofa colony, through the establishment of 
‘farms and the settlement of some of our retiring 
‘ officers and servants as agriculturists.’ This too 
‘ went to the Government with the application for 
‘anew lease. Of course the company gottheirlease. 
‘To the British Government such arguments were 
‘altogether irresistible. But, be it observed, into 
‘the new lease thus granted in 1838, the Govern- 
‘ment introduced a wholly new condition. Lord 
‘Glenelg tells them in his reply, that they may 
‘have their trade monopoly as before, ‘ but,’ he 
‘adds, ‘it will be indispensable to introduce into 
‘the new charter such conditions as may enable 
‘her Majesty to grant, for the purpose of settle- 
‘ ment and colonization, any of the lands comprised 
‘in it.’ And accordingly in the charter was inserted 
‘a proviso reserving to the crown, in the largest 
‘ terms, a full right to ‘establish colonies,’ and ‘gov- 
| ©ern’ them, and ‘annex them to other colonies be- 
‘longing to the crown’—and this in any of the ‘lands 
_* granted.’ What were these lands so granted? The 
‘northwest of America not ‘ under any civil gov- 
| ernment of the United States.’ That is, every inch 
| © of Oregon, down to latitude 42 degrees.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Hudson Bay Com- 
| pany, under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment, is not only settling her retired servants in 
that country, but is also preparing prospectively 
for establishing colonies hers: and still we have 
made no war upon that power for her encroach- 
ments. Yet the distempered fancy of some gentle- 
men has not only enabled them to see the ‘‘air- 
| drawn dagger,”’ but also to fancy they see Great 
| 


Britain shaking her ‘gory locks” at us for our 


supposed violation of her mghts. The war-spirit 
|| is already eufficiently ardent throughout the coun- 
| try, and does not require to be fanned into a flame. 
| “The aggressions of Great Britain upon American 
| rights—her bribing the mercenary Indians in times 
| past to the murder of helpless women and children, 
i have fixed a deep-rooted prejudice in the minds of 
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our people, and they are at all times eager for a | 
. van mith her when occasion shall require it; and 
_ if Great Britain shall make war upon us because 
of the assertion and maintenance of our rights, 


upon her head must rest the consequences. 
Before the conflict is ended, her foundations may 
: be sapped—her days may be numbered—and some 
modern Daniel may be called upon to read and to 
interpret the handwriting on the wall. 
The territory of Oregon is bounded on the north 
by the parallel of 54° 40’, on the east by the Rocky 
mountains, south by the 42d parallel, and west by 
the Pacific. It is about 650 miles in length and 
550 in breadth, and contains about 360,000 square 
iles. 
Although for a number of years past but few of 
our citizens, except trappers and hunters, have 
eone to Oregon, yet within the last three or four 
years the tide of emigration to that country has 
rapidly increased. Distance seems to be overlook- 
ed by them. Nothing can be more interesting than 
the narratives given of the travels, from day to day, 
of the thousands who are marching over the bar- | 
ren plainsand sandy deserts to Oregon. In 1843, 
among other emigrants, there passed through my 
section of country an elderly gentleman, with his 
wife, his children, and his grandchildren, number- 
ing between thirty and forty. They had their | 
flocks and their herds with them, and, camping for || 
a few days in one of our prairies, they purchased || 
some cattle to add to their stock. The old man had 
a bright eye, a firm step, and a heart that quailed | 
not in contemplating dangers and difficulties. He | 
was going to get land for his children and grand- || 
children to occupy the American soil; and 1 could 
not but think how greatly our people were in ad- 
vance of the Government. || 
These accounts constantly remind us of the trav- 
els of the patriarchs of old; and looking back 
through the dim vista of time to the days of primi- | 
tive simplicity, we see Abraham and Lot pitching 
their tents in the land of Canaan and the plains of | 
Jordan, separating to the right hand and to the left, | 
to prevent strife between their herdsmen, as the | 
whole land was before them; when Jacob, with | 
his household and his cattle that were very streaked || 
and speckled, departed from Padan Aram, the home || 
of Laban, his father-in-law, and returning to visit | 
his father in the land of Canaan, met and ex- || 
changed fraternal salutations with his brother Esau, 
in ** the land of Seir,”’ the country of Edom; when 
Moses and Aaron, following the ‘pillar of cloud | 
by day and the fire by night,’’ conducted the chil- || 
dren of Israel in their pilgrimage through the wil- 
derness. Here, however, the parallel ceases, for 
the American flag has not been furnished to our 
people, and the American laws have not been ex- 
tended over them, to guide them to, and shield 
them in, the “ land of promise’’ beyond the moun- 
tains; yet they press onward with an ardor and an 
energy which fatigue cannot exhaust or subdue, 
encountering at every step the untutored savage, 
and enduring toils and privations known only to || 
the hardy pioneer. 
We can have but a faint conjecture of the tumult 
of delight and the wild and rapturous joy which | 
heaves the bosom of those enterprising spirits, || 
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lent harbors; but south of that there are none, ex- 
cept Bulfinch’s harbor and the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia—neither of them very desirable. 

The country abounds in mountains and valleys, 
rivers and plains, woodlands and prairies, and 
from its climate and soil it is destined to be one of 
the finest grazing countries on the continent. 

Captain Spalding, in his letter, says: 

**The colony from the United States is situated 
‘on the Willamette, (a branch of the Columbia,) 


| about ninety miles from the mouth of the river, 


‘ which is undoubtedly the finest grazing and wheat 


'| country in Oregon. 
| The extent of the country comprising the Wil- 
_*lamette valley, is about 300 miles long and 200 


* broad, interspersed with wood, generally of suffi- 
‘cient quantities for fuel and fencing. The land, 


| in its natural state, is usually ready for the plough, 
| and is very fertile, producing from 25 to 40 bush- 
| * els of wheat to the acre; and the climate is so 

‘ mild, that the cattle subsist in the fields without 


‘fodder or shelter of any kind being prepared or 
‘ provided for them through the winter. Probably 


| * no place in the world affords greater inducements 
| * for emigrants.” 


‘©One farmer in 1837 raised 4,500 bushels of 
‘ wheat, 4,000 bushels peas, 1,700 bushels barley, 
‘and 1,500 bushels oats. 

** Figs, citrons, oranges, lemons, and most of the 
‘fruits common to the United States grow there. 

‘* Farmers can raise any number of cattle, horses 
‘and hogs—sometimes five or six hundred head of 
‘each kind of animals. 

‘* Wheat is nominally worth $1 per bushel; beef, 


| *6 cents per pound; pork, 10 cents; cows, $50 each; 
| oxen, $60; horses, $35; en bring about 25 


yp 


‘cents per bushel; and labor is worth about $35 


|| * per month—the laborer being found by his em- 


‘ ployer.” 

From this outline it will be perceived that Oregon 
is as favorably endowed by nature with all the ele- 
ments of wealth and greatness as any section of 
the Union, and all that is required for the develop- 
ment of its resources is the heed of industry and 
labor. 

Not less gifted is it by nature for commerce; and 
in this point of view it occupies the most com- 
manding position. Its geographical advantages of 
situation enables it, under the control of an active 


_and energetic American population, to penetrate 


every path and island of the Indian ocean, whether 
in pursuit of the whale, or in the rich products of 


the tropics—consisting of cotton, indigo, tea, cof- | 
| fee, sugar, spices, and all the luxuries which can 
minister to the wants of man. 


Being opposite and 
near to Asia, it can, by means of commerce, enter 


| largely into the East Indian and China trade, and 
draw from the mines of eastern wealth and magnifi- 


cence countless millions, and plant upon her sea- 


| board, cities destined to rival in grandeur ancient 


Carthage, Tyre, and Venice. 
Such is the spirit of the present age that the im- 


provements and facility of intercourse amongst na- | 


tions and communities have outstripped the imagi- 
nations and expectations of the most sanguine; and 
it is not chimerical to say that, in a few years, rail- 
roads will cross the Rocky mountains and con- 


when from the crest of the Rocky mountains they || nect with St. Louis; thence by that and every mode 
first gaze upon the hills and ee mountains and || of connexion with the large Atlantic and inland 


rivers beyond—when they stan 
and with bewildering delight hear the roar of the | 


upon the bluffs, || cities, diffusing for home and foreign consumption 


a trade whose vastness and extent would outvie 


mighty Pacific. These men have gone forth to | any heretofore known in the experience of the 


found an empire, animated by the same noble and || 


generous impulses which bore the pilgrim fathers 
across the deep to the rock of Plymouth, and | 
which tempted Boone in ventures across the Cum- 
berland mountains, and through the fertile and 
beautiful vales of Kentucky to the banks of the 
majestic Ohio. 

Who of them in those days could see even dim- 
ly in the future the new States which would spring 
up and spread over this continent from sea to sea? 
The wildest dreams of the enthusiast of those 
days have been more than realized, for the march 
of improvement has outstripped the imagination 
itself. ‘There is in this untameable spirit of enter- 
prise—which is one of the elements of the nature 
of the American people—no touch of sordid or 
mercenary feeling. ‘They go forth to see, to ex- | 
plore, and to inhabit the green and glad earth which | 
God has given them, and ocean and mountain bar- 


riers will not restrain, cannot limit, their onward | 
march, 






About the parallel of 48°, there are some excel- | 


| world. 
Thus having the Atlantic on the east and the 


its canvass on both oceans, and bear from every 
clime the rewards of its enterprise. Every sinew 
and artery of the nation would be quickened and 


invigorated by the new impulse given to its strength | 
and activity, whilst agriculture would reap the | 
golden fruits of the harvest, and manufacturers learn | 


to excel the best productions of other nations. 


Having, I trust, in my feeble manner, illustrated | 


the advantages resulting to this country by holding 
our territory on the Pacific, and having shown that 
the title is unquestionably in us, we have, it seems 
to me, but one course to pursue, and that is, in a 
peaceable, quiet, but at the same time determined 
manner, to maintain our rights, come what may. 


Ours should be a peace policy. We should 


avoid war if we can do so without dishonor; but 


| rather than suffer the national tone to be depressed, | 
] the stars and ves ta to be dimmed, or the territory 
y 


which is rightfully ours to be wrested from us, we 


Pacific on the west, our commerce would display | 


| should be peace or war. If her 
she would yield Oregon at once; but if she wanted 


S20 


should unhesitatingly make this last appeal of na- 
tions without counting cost or consequences. 
While we would not invade the rights of the 
weakest, we should not, with impunity, submit to 
wrongs from the most powerful and haughty nation 
on the globe. 
** Be just and fear not; 





9 


and if in the dispensa- 


_ tion of events war should come upon us, I cannot 


doubt but that at its close, as at its commencement, 
the American eagle would hover over us with his 
eye unquenched and his spirit unterrified. 

Mr. PARISH obtained the floor and spoke 
about an hour on the subject, but we have room 
searcely for a glance at his remarks. He sup- 
ported the resolution as it was reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and he sent to 
the Chair the following additional resolutions, 
which, he said, he intended to offer; and they 
were read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Americu mm Congress as- 
sembled, That the political opinion which inculcates 
that this Government cannot enlarge its territorial 
limits, or by discovery or treaty increase the num- 
ber of States in its Union without endangering its 
peace, its strength, and its perpetuity, as also the 
political opinion that any such enlargement or 
admission evinces a spirit of aggrandizement, of 
conquest, or of ambition, are opinions emanated 
by the advocates of arbitrary governments, which 
are proven false, in our own opinion, and cannot 
be admitted by the American people. 

Resolved, That whilst we concede to European 
forms of government, where in theory the crown 
is the source from which all power emanates, that 
political balances may be necessary to create and 
maintain rulers, and to check, limit, and control 
the people; and whilst the pacific character of this 
Government has been, and ever will be, scrupu- 
lously maintained by non-interference with their 
systems on their own continent; yet on the Amer- 
ican continents, where government emanates from 
the people, and the administrators are but the rep- 
resentatives of the popular will, no such political 
balance of power is necessary, and any and every 
attempt to enforce it here will be resisted by this 
Government. 

Resolved, That the late indication, even by a 


| friendly power, to introduce on the American con- 


tinents the European system of balance of power, 
justified the President in his annual Message in 
bringing the subject before Congress and the coun- 
try, and in declaring before the world that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain- 
ed, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European power; 
and that it should be distinctly announced to the 
world as our settled policy that no European colo- 
ny or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
or established on any part of these continents. 
Resolved, That this principle, thus avowed, whilst 
it does not pretend to create or perfect title, has an 
immediate application to the Oregon territory, where 
our title is clear and unquestionable, and has aris- 
en, and its declaration and maintenance become 
necessary, since the proposition was submitted to 
the British Minister to adjust the boundary at 
forty-nine degrees north latitude, and now pre- 
cludes the Executive from accepting any proposi- 
tion, or entering into any treaty, whereby any por- 
tion of the country westward of the Stony or 
| Rocky mountains shall be ceded to Great Britain. 
Mr. P. spoke of the issues made at the Balti- 
more convention—the reduction of the tariff, the 
independent treasury, Texas and Oregon, and of 
their relative importance. He would go for the re- 
solution as the means of carrying out the great ob- 
ject proposed by that convention. He would also 
support the measures which were to follow the no- 
tice, for the extension of our jurisdiction, the es- 
tablishment of Indian agencies, &e. He did not 
believe that war would result from any of these 
measures. It rested with England whether there 
licy was peace, 


a war, she could make it upon any other pretence; 
she could do it through Mexico. He believed that 
England would yield the question. He knew it 
was said that England never yielded anything; but 
this was a mistake; and he proceeded to point out 
instances in the history of our transactions with 
her, in which she had yielded. In regard to Lou- 
isiana, she opposed the extension of our territory 
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over that region, but she yielded that point; when 
this Government extended its jurisdiction over 
Fiorida, England interposed in behalf of Spain, 
her ally, but she abandoned the point; she inter- 
fered in opposition to the annexation of Texas, 
but that point she gave up. She had always op- 
posed the extension of our territory, but never 
with success. Mr. P. proceeded to refer to other 
positions taken by the United States in regard to 
territory, and assertion of the principle of mon-co- 
lonization of American territory by Kuropean pow- 


ers, as mstances in which we had successfully op- 
posed the pohiey of Great Britain. She had inva- 
riably yielded every point when she found herself 
firmly resisted, and she would yield again. She 
would never venture a war upon it. He did not 
feel this toe a local question; he viewed it as in- 
volving the great yn inciple of the extension of our 
territory—a sovereienty over our own soil, and the 
prevention of foreien int rference. 

Mr. CLARKE obtained the floor, and spoke in 
favor of the notice. He expressed the cratification 
he feit at the unanimity with which it had been ad- 
mitted on atl sides of the House that, if peaceful 


efforts shoald fail, and a conflict should be the re- 
sult of the controversy, all parties would unite 
in bringing it to an honorable and a glorious ts- 
rT 
ble de ired that, as he had been the warm friend 
of the adimission of ‘Texas, so he was not less the 


fnend of Oregon, and of the adoption of such 


mensure s, in the event of war for its possession, 


would most promptly and decidedly establish our 


ciaim to it. 


Lie entered with some minuteness into the ques- 
tion of title, especially 
Gireat Britain under the Nootka sound convention, 

iha view to show the abrogation of that conven- 
the war of 1796, and the consequent de- 

uction of the rizhts of Great Britain under it. 
lle professed himself to be one of those who be- 


it our ttle to the whole of Orezon was 


us 


iY as it was to any part of the territory; and 
iif we had no tule to the whole, we had no title 


Ele assigned a series of reasons for the vote he 
intended to vive in ft vor of the notice . and advert- 
ed, meidentally, to the question of the probability 


of war growing out of that measure. Deprecatine 
war with any hation as acreat and erie vous calame- 
ity, of which he entertained a just appreciation, 
he yet argued that considerations of that kind 
should not be allowed to have any controlling influ- 
ence, at least in a case in which our rights were 
as clear as in this, thouch they might be allowed to 
turn the scale in a controversy as to rights that 
were doubtful. Whether the assertion of our man- 
fest rights would or would not involve ws in a war 
was, at the best, a mere matter of idle speculation. 
Hie would not stop to inquire whe ther the notice 
would or would not have that effect: it was only a 
preliminary step to such other measures as mizht 
be necessary or inevitable. He believed, how- 
ever, that the prospect of a war was far from vis- 
ionary or chimerical—he did not say immediately. 
When he made this declaration, he took it for 
ranted that we were to vo for the whole of Ore- 
ron; and even if we were to limit our title to 49°, 
there was sull the old song about the Columbia 
river and Vancouver's island: and it could not be 
disguised that the same old dificulty still stood in 
the way of a settlement. The joint right to navi- 
vate the Columbia would still be the sine qua non of 
the British Government, and that the President had 
sud we could not yield. All depended, therefore, 
ou the fact whether Great Britain would back out 
or not from that proposition. He had discovered 
no indication that she would. But he could not 
see that any War was to grow out of the question, 
unless Great Britain should be the aggressor. 

Mr. C, contended that * the masterly-inactivity’’ 
principle, whether wise or stupid, had been trusted 
to long enough as a means of settlement. He never 
had had any confidence in it. Therefore he was in 
favor of the notice. In going for it, he should fol- 
low the lead of no man; neither of the illustrious 
gentieman from Massachusetts, nor of the gentle- 
man from Virginia. He knew no leader, and should 
follow none. Whatever the interests and the wel- 
fare of his constituents required at his hands, that 
he should do promptly and cheerfully. [This 
speech will be given hereafter in the Appendix.) 

Mr. FOOT obtained the floor, and yielded to a 
mouon that the committee rise. 1 


ire 
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regarded the claims of 





No quorum voted, and the committee rose and 
reported that fact to the House. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE moved a call of the House. | 


A motion to adjourn was made, and, by yeas and 
nays, rejected. 

But a quorum voted. 

So the Chairman resumed his seat in committee. 

Mr. FOOT obtained the floor, and addressed the 
committee. At this late hour he would net trouble 
the committee with any remarks on this question, 
did he not feel it to be one of deep importance. He 
did not arrogate to himself the power to add any 
new arguments after the elaborate and able discus- 
sion which the subject had undergone. He would 
examine some of the grounds on which was rested 
the exclusive title of the United States. He did 
not say that neither the United States nor Great 
fritain had rights in Oregon; but he assumed, as the 
basis of his argument, that the title rested on evi- 
dence of a character so vawue and inconclusive as 
to present one of those doubtful questions which 
were peculiarly fit and proper subjects for negotia- 
tion and compromise. For twenty-five years Ore- 
gon had been the subject of conflicting utles, each 
party asserting itsrights. ‘These had been the sub- 
jectof argument, negotiation and compromise un- 
der different Administrations,representing the views 
al d ~ hey of dith rent parties, while both Govern- 
ments had actually occupied a part of the territory 
in dispute, The question was forced on our con- 
sideration, whether it was proper to rive the notice 
of the termination of the convention of 1827, and 
whether we should hazard the consequences of as- 
sertine an exclusive claim to Oregon; or whether 
we should leave the question open for further ne- 
gotiation and compromise? whether we should 






adopt extreme measures, and go for the whole of 


Oreron or none, war or no war; or whether we 
should endeavor to maintain the peace as well as 
the honor of the country ? 

Mr. F. proceeded to argue that our national lronor 


would not be compromised by the continuance of 


He did not think that any one 
was authorized to make such a declaration, when 
Eneland herself wished to, compromise. What 
provocation had England ofiered which rendered it 
necessary for us to appeal toarms? Had our flag 
been violated, or our soil invaded ? Had England 
infringed upon the treaty of 1827? On the con- 
trary, she had discharged all her duties under that 
treaty, and she had interrupted none of those 
friendly relations which were so important to both 
nations. ‘This was a mere question of territory, 
and such a question was most proper to be settled 
by negotiation, treaty, or reference. It was merely 
a disputed claim to territory, about which both 
parties honestly differed, and both could recede 
from their extreme demands, not only without dis- 
honor, but with perfect propriety. It would be 
a» shock to the moral sense of the world if two such 
enlightened nations should fail to settle such a 
question amicably. But had we aclear and perfect 
title to Oregon? For the sake of argument, admit 
the assumption. Then our case was so much the 
better for arbitration. But, however well satisfied 
we might be of the validity of our title, we had to 
meet an adverse claim, and one that had long been 
asserted by a party which had exercised certain 
rizhts and privileges there. He would ask, there- 
fore, if we were warranted in asserting that Ene- 
land had no color of title? 

Ve were obliged to treat her claims ina candid 
manner, so lone as England treated us in the same 
way. Suppose England should close the door to 
further negotiation, and refuse to submit to arbi- 
tration, and demand the whole of Oregon, and say, 
if you choose to go to war on this account, the con- 
sequences would be on us; would it not be resented 
by the United States? Would it not be condemned 
by the whole civilized world? Would it leave us 
any alternative but submission or war? We could 
not suppose that Great Britain would be less sen- 
sitive than we were on sucha subject. If we did 
all this, which we had supposed England to do, 
would not England goto war? There wasa golden 
rule applicable to nations as well as individuals— 
do unto others as you would have them to do to 
you. Believing that this controversy could be ad- 
justed, and that the American people wished it to 


the negotiation. 


be adjusted, he would oppose any course of action 


that would tend to close the door to negotiation. 
However much gentlemen might be disposed to 
decry and denounce those who had heretofore of- 
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| been accepted, it would have met the sancti; 
| the American people, and been hailed with enth,. 





by this Administration, he believed that if j; had 
nn of 


siasm even by the supporters of the declarations of 


| the Baltimore convention. He would not Suppos 


| the subject remain where the Constitution 


| were disposed to bring it to a satisfactory co; 


that the offer of this Government was made jy | 
faith; and, therefore, he considered that the 
tion was still open to compromise by the Adminis. 
tration. And he referred to the last sentence j, 
Mr. Buchanan’s letter to Mr. Pakenham as a pre 
of this. If he did not misinterpret the languave of 
the official document, nor misunderstand its jyeay. 
ing, then it was proper to let the management ¢ 


A 
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lil of 
had 
placed it; and he would do so, in the hope that thy 


sion, and that they would be able to do so. If y¢ 
did not avoid an irritating course, an amicable gd- 
justment of the question would be difficult; neit}y 


r 
| party would tolerate a pretension to an exclusiy, 
possession of Oregon. If we directed the notice to |, 


given forthwith, and without qualification; and {)/- 


| lowed it up with an assertion of our exclusive tt 


| House proposed—he ventured his poor o} 


and further by declaring that it should no longer 
the subject of negotiation—as a bill before 1) 

that war would be the consequence. If we should 
do this, we ought to take time to prepare. ! 

grasping afier additional territory, we scemed to 
forget that we had a home and a country }y 
which ought to be defended. Who were they y 


LO 


'demanded the sacrifices of war, and claimed ¢ 


clusive patriotism, and denounced the friend 
peace and compromise? Whence came this stor 
of arrogance? Not from the sober and conside) 


people of the United States. Divest the subject 


oft 
ton 


| all the interference of false patriots and noisy aud 
| interested demagogues, and the whole ques 


could be settled in ninety days. When we ha 
provoked a war with England, what would we ; 

by it? Not Oregon. No sensible man believe 
that. Every gun and soldier would be wanted ty 


| defend ourselves at home. Our people would |x 


driven out of Oregon. Noone supposed that Evz- 


/land could conquer us any more than we coud 


conquer England; but she would be able to drive 
us out of Oregon. What would be the resu 

To negotiation we must come at last, unless war 
should be preferred. ‘The people of this count 

did not want a war. Its effects on public morals 
was such as to be destructive of the principles ot 
liberty. War blotted out those republics which 
had slept in the tomb forages, and would prove uo 
resurrection. We had read history in vain, if w: 


? 


| had not learned thatit was this war spirit which 


destroyed the germs of liberty in every republic 


| that had ever arisen. 


The world had taken breath since the battle of 


| Waterloo, and the spirit of peace had since pre- 


vailed. Everything that could adorn the character 
of mankind had flourished during the last thirty 
years of peace. It had been an age of unexampied 
progress in every art and science. 
War, he knew, was sometimes unavoidable ; but 
if we went into it, let us be in the right. If th 


| sword be drawn, let it be in defence of our just 


rights, after exhausting every means of an houor- 


| able adjustment. In such a crisis, the whole coun- 
| try would come up to the maintenance of our cause 


as with one voice and one hand. He represented 
a small border State, but whose people, in industry 


'and energy, in intelligence and patriotism, wet 
surpassed by none. The sons of the Americai 
| Switzerland would be foremost in the conflict. Mr. 


I’. went on to pass a warm eulogy on the patriots 
who had illustrated the history of Vermont, and t 
rebuke the remark of a gentleman from Michigan, 
that he considered it a misfortune to be born there. 

If this country should be involved in war, there 
was some relief in the idea that it would not be 


| without some beneficial results. At this point the 
| Chairman’s hammer went down. 


Mr. STARKWEATHER obtained the floor, 
and addressed the committee in a very humorous 


| strain in favor of thenotice. His remarks will ap- 


pear hereafter in the Appendix. _ 

Mr. W. HUNT briefly gave his views on the value 
and extent of our title. He was satisfied that we 
had a good and unquestionable title to the whole 
of Oregon that was really worth having—viz: \ 
the part south of 49°. With reference to the re- 
mainder of the territory, he believed that our ute 
was better than that of England. He dwelt upo”™ 


ferred the 49th parallel, or to censure the late offer |! the importance, in a commercial point of view, 0! 
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clared that our rights to the territory, so far as they 
extended, he would be the last to surrender. 

Advancing now to the main question under con- 
sideration—the question of notice—he expressed 
the opinion that the peace of the country required 
that this question should be brought to a speedy 
decision. He was prepared to give the notice—to 
vote fora resolution conferring on the Executive 
full power to give the notice in such time and 
manner as in his discretion should be best calcu- 
‘nied to secure and advance the best interests of 
the country; but, at the same time, he would pre- 
fer it to be accompanied with a declaration by the 
Executive of our desire to bring the matter to a 
peaceful and amicable adjustment. He expressed 
the opinion that the Executive, without a resolu- 
tion of Congress, had the power at any time to 
ceive the notice. But he would go for placing full 
and unquestionable power in his hands, by a reso- 
juuion expressly conferring it. The question he 
considered sull a proper subject of negotiation; 
and this was the general opimon of the people of 
the country. And this negotiation might have 
heen effected had the question not been thrown 
from its true position, and been connected with 
the party politics of the country. 

He dwelt at some length upon the importance 
of bringing this question to a decision by notice or 
otherwise, for the purpose not only of avoiding 
war, but the apprehension of war, whose influence 
was so disastrous to all the interests of the country, 
and considered that the notice, in any form, would 
be far less calculated to jeopard the peace of the 
country than the extension of our jurisdiction over 
the territory; the conflict of jurisdiction over the 
same territory, resulting, as they mevitably must 
result, in a conflict of the arms of the two na- 
uons, 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH obtained the floor at 
eight o’clock, and yielded to a motion of Mr. E. H. 
Ewine, that the committee rise. 

‘The question being taken, the vote stood ayes 
41, noes 48. 

No quorum voting. 

‘The committee rose and reported that fact to 
the House. 

A motion was made that the House adjourn. 

‘The yeas and nays having been asked and or- 
dered, the question was taken, and the vote stood— 
yeas 45, nays 59. 

Still no quorum voting. 

So the House refused to adjourn; but 

‘Mr. WENTWORTH moved a call 
House; which was ordered— 

Yeas 49, nays 36. 

‘The motion to adjourn was renewed, and the 
vote stood—yeas 41, nays 41—a tie. 

The SPEAKER voted in the affirmative; thus 
making yeas 42, nays 41. 

So, at twenty minutes past eight o’clock, the 
House adjourned. 


of the 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Satrurpay, February 7, 1846. 
Immediately after the Journal of yesterday had 
been read, ? y 
_ The House, on motion of Mr. COBB, resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Trssarts, of Kentucky, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution of notice 
Mr. TRUMAN SMITH was entitled to the floor, 
and addressed the committee. 
self strongly impressed with the belief that the 
time had arrive 
be closed, and when the convention of 1827 should 


sent so to modify the proposition of notice as that 
rights of this fe oe to the territory of Oregon, 
1 


on the other, it s 
tenance of these amicable relations which were 


He declared him- | 


7 


oie having @ foothold upon the Pacific, and de- | 


| the subject. 
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ain was willing to come to a settlement on some 
such basis, he, for one, was prepared to carry the 
controversy to the issue of arms. As a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, he had, upon 
only a moment’s consideration, signed the minor- 
ity report. The positions it assumed seemed to 
him, at that time, to be tenable; and he was not 
now convinced that its conclusions were incorrect. 
Since that time he had more thoroughly examined 
The report assumed the ground that 
to give this notice belonged ta the treaty-making 
power, and that, as a matter of strict legislation, 
the two Houses of Congress had nothing to do 
withit. He had also examined the able areument of 
the venerated gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. 


| Apams,] in which he contended that the giving 
| this notice appertained to the war-making power— 
| (Mr. 8. did not undertake to use the precise lan- 


guage)—that it was a step introductory to war, 
and therefore that it belonged to the two Houses of 
Coneress. Although, as a matter of strict legis- 
lation, they might not have power to act on this 
subject, yet Mr. 8S. thought it was entirely com- 
petent for them to express an opinion. Whether 
the minority report was or was not tenable, there- 
fore, did not seem to him to be a matter of any 


| great consequence to the question before the com- 


mittee. He thought that they should dismiss from 


| their minds every consideration of a party or see- 


| its merits. 


tional character, and decide the question solely on 
And he washed his hands of any re- 


| sponsibility that might result from the action of 
this House, if it was to be by rash and ill-advised 


legislation. 

He then proceeded to discuss the history, prog- 
ress, and character of the negotiations from the 
commencement of the controversy, to show that, 


from that time to September, 1845, all the negotia- | 
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| 


tions had been conducted upon the basis of just | 


and equitable compromise. 
for the consummate ability with which negotiations 
on the part of the present Administration had been 
conducted, but avowed his opinion that they had 
got the nation into a confounded scrape; and that 


He gave full credit | 


they must recede from the position they had ta- | 


ken, or the question must be brought to the issue 
of arms. ea 
He then directed his remarks to an examination 


of the question of title, and was still speaking to 


that point when his hour expired. 

Mr. A. D. SIMS said, after all that had been 
uttered in this debate—after the repeated thrusts 
that had been inflicted upon the South, and the 
more repeated thrusts that had been inflicted on 
the State which he had the honor in part to repre- 
sent—it might be expected that, in the remarks 


which he should submit to the committee, some- | 


thine would be said in their vindication, and in 
purpose of hurling back the poisoned shafts which 
had been directed against them. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that anything should have occurred in 
the course of this debate which would have a ten- 
dency to array party or sectional feelings. ‘Truth 
should be the object of every candid inquiry; patri- 
otism, he was sure, should be the motive which 
leads to inquiry in the conduet of public afiairs. 
He regarded as the peculiar obstacle to the inves- 


tigation of truth the array of the passions or the | 


| prejudices of men. The committee therefore would 


when this controversy should |) 


C | public defence. 
be abrogated; and if the committtee would con- || 


excuse him if he entered not into the defence or 
those whom the history of the country sufficiently 
defended and eloquently vindicated. In the war 
of the Revolution, in the war of 1812, in every 
emergency, in every public exigency, when either 
the power of arms or the power of statesmen were 
involved, the people of South Carolina and of the 
South had been found first and foremost in the 
For these two reasons, then, he 
should not enter into a defence of the South and of 


) ‘| his own State from the attacks which had been 
Whilst, on the one hand, it should assert the just | 


80 important to the interests of both countries, he | 


would cheerfully vote for it. 
ever, that, out of the vast number of propositions 


He must say, how- | 


before the committee, there was not one to which | 


he could give his assent, except to that emanating 


from the gentleman from Alabama, who repre: | 


sented the Mobile district, (Mr. Darcan.] That 
Proposition proceeded upon the basis that this 


ae re was to be settled upon just and equi- 
ible 


ould be consistent with the main- || 


made upon them: first, that to the man who was 
ignorant of the history of the country his assertion 
in defence of them would have no weight, and to 
the man who was acquainted with it, 1t would be 
entirely unnecessary ; secondly, that it was un- 
statesmanlike, derogatory to the great dignity of 
truth, to the elevated character of patriotism, and 
to the surpassing importance of the investigation 
into which they had entered, to seek to embroil 
human passions and human prejudices upon this 
great subject of national, he might say, of interna- 
tional concernment. 
amples from the semi-barbarous power of Rome, 


He had learned better ex- | 


terms of compromise; and unless Great Brit- |! ere that mighty empire had yet reached the zenith | 
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of its power and glory; and her historians, in the 
bold and grand dialect of that nation, tells us that 
‘they rose to eminence by various acts of concili- 
ation among themselves.”’ It was among the citi- 
zens that concord, unanimity, zeal in the public 
service, found emulation; and all bitterness, aspert- 
ties, and enmities of feeling, were reserved for their 
enemies. Such, he apprehended, were the prinei- 
ples which should actuate statesmen in this en- 
lightened and Christian age. But he was sorry 
to find that even an American Congress, upon a 
great American, a great international question, 
might learn the dictates of statesmanship, of patri- 
otism, of humanity, even from the seatiilonalaniaias 
of the earlier Roman republic, 

Mr. 8. then entered into a discussion, running 
nearly through the remainder of his hour, of the 
two prominent questions involved in this debate, 
viz: first, as to the constitutional power of this 
House to levislate on this subject; and, second, as 
to the expediency of the measure it was proposed 
to adopt, directing his remarks to the following 
points, and assuming the following positions: 

He declined to exere®e a legislative power in 
abrogating our sacred treaty with Great Britain, 
because such power, he contended, did not reside 
in the legislative department of the Government, 
except in instances where a treaty is already abro- 
gated by bad faith on the part of the nation which 
is the other party to the treaty, or exéept upon 
those great and transeendant occasions where the 
public intwrests require the elemental power of the 
Government to be brouewht into exercise to dis- 
charge ourselves of any kind or any sort of stip- 
ulations which are working our misery and de- 
struction, : 

But, at the same time, he believed that Congress 
had the richt to advise the President on this sub- 
ject; that the honor, the interests, the weal ef the 
country, as well as the preservation of Oregon i- 
self, all require that these treaty stipulations should 
be abolished, and the whole ditliculty promptly 
settled, 

He held, moreover, that the effect of this notice 
could only be to produce a peaceable settlement of 
this question; that the whole subject ought to be 
compromised; that the forty-ninth degree was the 
true parallel of compromise; that if the President 
accepted that line, the nation would sustain him 
in it; and the great purposes of civilization and 
Christianity would be sustained; that no war 
would come from the question, except it came 
through the agency of political blunderings or 
political sinning; that he had no fear that our Ex- 
ecutive would be guilty of the one or the other, 
and we had hostages from Great Britain that she 
would not plunge us into war—those hostages 
being the vast interests, considered alike with ref- 
erence to her foreign and her domestic relations, 
by which the civilized world held her to the per- 
petuation of that peace to which for thirty years 
she had been bound; and that, if a war came up- 
on the country, whoever was guilty of producing 
the result, would deserve, as they would certainly 
receive—be it Great Britain or the United States— 
the withering execration and scorn of entire Chris- 
tendom. ‘ 

Mr. 8. having coneluded— 

Mr. ATKINSON then obtained the floor. In 
some preliminary remarks, he expressed his inten- 
tion to do justice, as well to Great Britain as to 
America. He did not regard the question as being 
whether we were about to take a step for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a foreign territory, nor whether 
the star-spangled banner was to wave over the land 
of Great Britain; he regarded it not as a question 
whether we were to extend our borders into Can- 
ada or Mexico, but purely as a question whether 
we should take quiet, peaceful, uninterrupted pos- 
session of a territory which, in his opinion, and in 
the opinion of the American people, was ours. 

In the discussion of the question, he intended to 
enter into no criminations or recriminations; he in- 
tended to charge upon no man, because he might 
differ from him, that he was not a friend to the 
country. He asked all, Whigs and Democrats, 
to march up to the consideration of this important 
question with a conviction, fixed and unalterable, 
to do that which, in their honest judgment, was 
right to be done in the premises. He had lived 
too long, and had seen too much of the frailty of 
human nature, to find faulf with a fellow-man be- 
cause he might not happen to think as he (Mr. 
A.) thought. And that man was no Christian, 
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and no patriot, who thought that every man but || It wasa little remarkable, but it was nevertheless | 


himself was a fool, and that no man loved his | 
country but himself. 

In reference to the Whig party in this House, 
whilst he maintained for its political principles no | 
sort of respect, yet for the men he had a high re- 
spect and veneration. ‘There were honorable mem- 
bers of the House, belonging to a party to which | 
God forbid that he should ever be attached, with |, 
whom he was in habits of association, and some | 
of whom did him the credit to say that he was so | 
dyed in the wool of democracy, that when they 
found him giving a vote, they knew their true 
course Was to vote in the adverse direction. 

In the conclusions at which he had arrived, he | 
would have the misfortune to differ from all his 
colleagues who had spoken. He should not at- | 
tempt, here or elsewhere, to show that other gen- | 
tlernen from the Old Dominion, who had preceded | 
him in this discussion—those worthy colleagues 
of whom he was proud—were not as friendly to 
‘the peace, the independence, and the glory of the 
country as he was. He knew the service they had 
rendered in the elevation of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the nation; and he did not believe that 
any of them looked to other than what they be- 
lieved to be the best results to their country in the 
counsels they had given. He hoped, however, 
that he might yet have the satisfaction to see them 
recording their votes with his. The pacific char- 
acter of the recent English news, the first elicited 
the other day from the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, in reply to an inquiry by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr.Genrry,] that a 
correspondence had lately taken place between the 
two Governments, and various other considera- 
tions (not among the least of which was the argu- 
ments that had been made on this floor) ought, in 
his judgment, to convince his colleagues that they 
should at least vote for some notice, to break up 
this joint occupancy of the territory of Oregon. 

The argument of one of his colleagues [Mr. 
Hunter] was so plausible, and was represented 
in so beautiful and forcible a manner, that it had 
made an impression, not only on his (Mr. A.’s) 
mind, but on the minds of other members of the 
House. And it was only when time had enabled 
him, to set himself free from the influence of the 
oratorical and persuasive powers of that gentleman, 
that he (Mr. A.) had been able to come to the fair 
and candid consideration of the question, 

He would not, in the remarks he had to submit, 
ro back to the discovery of the Oregon territory; 
nor would he go farther back than was necessary, 
to show that, from the acknowledgment of that 
foreign power itself, which now sought to get 
peaceable possession of the country, we were, pre- 
vious to the war of 1812, in its quiet and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment. 

lt was not necessary for him to go into an argu- 
ment to prove that which fifty others had conclu- 
sively proved—that our title to 54° 40’ was such as 
could not fail to satisfy the American nation of its 

justice. He was willing to rest our claim on the 
arguments of that able diplomatist, Mr. Buchanan; 
of the President of the United States; and of Mr. 
Calhoun, the champion of the Palmetto State. 
Behind their decisions he did not wish to go. He 
(Mr. A.) had said that, by the acknowledgment 
of Great Britain herself, we were entitled to the 
possession of the territory. ‘To sustain this posi- 
tion, he referred to historical facts, and especiaily 
to the first article of the treaty of Ghent. The joint 
oceupancy, he would take this occasion to say, if 
he understood its history, was not entered into from 
the fear of war. He was old enough to remember | 
what public sentiment was at that day, and he well 
knew that there was not any opinion entertained 
on the part of the American people, that war would 
have been the result of a refusal to enter upon that 
joint occupancy. For the termination of that oc- 
cupancy, the convention itself had stipulated, at 
the will of either party, on twelve months’ notice | 
given. How, then, could gentlemen say that war | 
must necessarily follow the giving of the notice? 
We had been told that Great Britain was a great | 
and magnanimous nation. How, then, could we || 
expect that war would be declared by her because 
we did that which we had a right to do, and which 
the principles of truth and justice sanctioned us | 
in doing? Suppose Great Britain were to give us | 
the notice, would any &entleman say that he wou'd 


deeare war against her on that account? Surely | 
hot. | 


true, that the arguments of some gentlemen who 
had gone against the notice, had had the effect to 
satisfy his mind that it ought to be given. One of 
his colleagues had spoken of the territory being of 
no value. When he (Mr. A.) wished witnesses | 
on whose testimony he could rely on this point, he 
would look not to his colleague from Virginia, who 
had been spending his time on the banks of the 
Potomac, but to those western men whose sons, 
brothers, and friends had made Oregon their home, 
and who called on the American Congress now to 
protect them in their rights. 

He had been amused to hear during the discus- 
sion gentlemen charging each other with incon- 
sistency; to hear gentlemen charged with having 
done one thing at one session and another thing at 
another. He at least did not stand in that posi- 
tion. Whether right or wrong, he had a for 
the notice at the last session. For that vote his 
constituents had never condemned him. He had 
had no instructions upon that point except from 
one of them, whose notions were rather latitudi- 
nous—an old man—who had written to him that 
the people in his region wanted Oregon up to 54° 
40’, California, Mexico, and Canada. He (Mr. 
A.) wished to be understood as having no disposi- 
tion to invade the rights of Great Britain, or as fol- 
lowing out the wishes of the constituent to whom 
he had referred. If ever the time came when the 
people of those countries should ask, as ‘Texas had, 
to be admitted into our Union, he would be willing 
to receive them. 

Mr. A. then proceeded to refer to the speech cf 
Mr. Wuiynruror at the last session against the no- 
tice, in which he had assumed the ground that the 
American title was perfect, and in which he had 
riven as his reason for voting against the notice 
the fact that negotiations were pending, and to con- 
trast it with a speech of the same gentleman at the 
present session, in which he expressed his convic- 
tion that the title was not good. And Mr. A. read 
extracts from the two speeches. 

He then paid his respects to Mr. I. E. Hotmes, 
to whom he addressed the compliment, saying that 
he had made a better argument for the British Gov- 
ernment than Sir Richard Pakenham had done, and 
to administer some ghostly admonitions to Mr. H. 
on the necessity of repentance. 

He (Mr. A.) believed that we owed it as a duty 
to those who had gone to settle in Oregon to pass 
this notice. He believed we owed it to the people 
of the United States to do so. Were the settlers 
there gamblers or speculators? Were they not 
men who had gone there to make the country their 
home, to turn up the soil for use by the anal 
share, to make their living by the sweat of their 
brow? They were hardy adventurers, not trading 
politicians. If they were, he would not give a fig 
for them there or elsewhere. He condemned the 
further continuance of the ‘ masterly-inactivity”’ 
principle. We needed masterly activity. We 
should never put off until to-morrow that which we | 
should do to-day. 
Monday, and they would satisfy the people in Ore- 
von and the American nation. He would like the 
proposition of his colleague, (Mr. Dromcoote,] 
if he could get it; if not, he would go for some 
other. 

Mr. A. concluded by some amusing illustrations 
connected with the recent complete solution of the 
problem who * James K. Polk’’ was. 

Mr. FRIES obtained the floor, and addressed 
the committee in favor of the resolution before it. 
He took a view of the question of our title to Ore- 
gon. If he was correctly informed, the British 
claim to rights in Oregon rested wholly on the | 
Nootka sound treaty, and their whole right was 
placed on the construction of one word in that 
treaty—the word ‘settlement.’’ The expression 
was too equivocal to give them a right to the 
soil. It conveyed only the rights to fish, and hunt, 
and trade. Did it give any right to the soil? He 
could show from the very best British authorities 
that it was never supposed to do so. On behalf of his 
constituents, he claimed a title to the whole of Ore- 
gon, not only to 49°, but to 54° 40’. If our claim | 
was just and right, why should we falter? He 
held it out as our right and duty to give the notice 
instanter. If it was not founded upon justice, he 
would shrink from it. 

Mr. F. proceeded to answer some of the objec- | 
tions urged to the notice. The gentleman .rom | 


_ Virginia had urged that it was a war measure, and || 


_and to the feeling existing among the people 


| any responsibility or duty. 


ne 


that it would cost a great deal of money. Mr. F 
repelled the idea that dollars and cents should },, 
considered in regard to such a question. He cared 
not what it might cost for the assertion of 


. our 
rights, and the 


est was not accustomed to esi. 


_ mate honor either by dollars or by blood. 


Mr. F. adverted to some reasons for the opinion 
that a war with Great Britain would not, as the 
gentleman from Virginia supposed, combine al] th. 
powers of Europe against us. He adverted to the 
situation of the people of Ireland, and to the politi- 
cal reasons which Belgium, Holland, France, ca 
Russia had to oppose the power of Great Britain, 
some of these nations in favor of liberal principles, 
which would prevent them from giving any aid 1. 
a war waved against the institutions of the United 
States. In regard to Canada, he claimed to have a 
particular knowledge, and he knew that there was 
a strong feeling there, not on the part of those who 
took part in the revolution of 1839, but of more 
cool and calculating men, who thought that move- 
ment premature, in favor of throwing off the 
shackles of a foreign government. This feeline 
was not confined to the people of Canada alone. 
but, strange as it might seem, had reached even 
the watch-dogs of foreign power. Mr. F. adverted 
to the substitute for the direct and unequivocal no- 
tice which was first brought forward in the Senate, 
[understood to be Mr. CrirrEenpeEn,] and re peated 
here. ‘The phraseology and purport of that sub- 
stitute was very different from what he would have 
expected from such a source. He could not sus- 
pect the gallant State of Kentucky of a disposition 
to skulk on such an occasion as this. The propo- 
sition was one for shifting the responsibility of the 
measure from this House and throwing it on the 
President; and this was made by those who for 
years had been contending against the one-man 
power; and yet they would now take all power 
from this House and bestow it upon the Executive, 
But it was not only proposed to shift the respon- 
sibility upon the President of giving the notice, but 
it begged of him for God’s sake not to give it till we 
had got out of this Capitol. What was the object 
of this course? Was it not to enable them to claim 
the credit and glory of the ultimate success of the 
President’s policy? and, in case it resulted disas- 
trously, to enable them to say it was the President's 
fault, for he gave the notice a little too soon or a 
little too late? 

Mr. F. knew that the President stood ready to 
give the notice, and that he would not shrink from 
He went on to argue 
that it was the duty of this House to give the no- 
tice. 

{At this point the President’s message was re- 
ceived and read. ] 

Mr. F., in continuation, adverted to the corres- 
pondence just read, and expressed his gratification 


| that the President had rejected the proffer of arbi- 
| tration, 
| safe ground. 
Let them give this notice on || 


He felt again, he said, that he stood on 
We could not with safety refer to 
crowned heads, whose systems and sympathies 


| were hostile to our Government, questions involy- 
| ing territorial rights. 
_ much as he loved peace, he would not 


He wished not for war; but 

rield one inch 
of our soil for the purchase of it. He concluded 
by declaring that it was our duty to assert our 
rights, regardless of what it might cost. 


RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


During the delivery of Mr. Fries’s speech, the 
committee rose informally, and the Speaker re- 


| sumed the chair to receive a message in writing 


from the President of the United States by the 


| hands of J. K. Waker, Esq., his private secre- 


tary. 
ts obedience to a general call, the message and 


| accompanying documents were read, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 


In compliance with the request of the House of 


| Representatives, in their resolution of the 3d inst., 
| I herewith communicate a report from the Secre- 
| tary of State, with the accompanying correspond 


ence which has taken place ‘* between the Secre- 


ae State and the Minister of the United States 
at 


the country west of the Rocky mountains, since 
the last annual Message of the President ’’ to Con- 
JAMES K. POLK. 


Wasumcroy, February 7, 1846. 
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3 To the President of the United States. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘ashington, February 5, 1846. 


The Secretary of State, to whom has been re- 
forred a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 3d instant, requesting the President to com- 
municate to that House, ‘so far as, in his opinion, 
is not incompatible with the public interest, all 
correspondence which has passed between the 
Government of Great Britain and this Government, 
or by or between any of the officers of said Gov- 
ernment, in relation to the country west of the 
Rocky mountains, since the last annual Message 
of the President to this House,” has the honor to 
jay before the President the accompanying pa- 

ers. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


—_—— 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 13, 1845. 
* = * * 


Sir: e * 
* * * ¥ * * ~ 
The President has received information, from a 

variety of sources, which he cannot disregard, that 

Great Britain is now making extensive warlike 

preparations. As her relations with all the powers 


of Europe seem at present to be of a peaceful char- | 


acter, the prevailing and natural inference here is, 
that these preparations look to a rupture with the 
United States on the Oregon question. It is of 
vast importance that this Government should, as 
early as possible, ascertain their true character. 


You are therefore instructed to embrace the first | 


opportunity of bringing this subject to the notice 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, in such a manner as you 
may deem most expedient. . . . 
. ” . . The President is 
also anxious to learn your own opinion upon this 
subject with the least practicable delay. 
lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Lovis McLane, Ese., &e., &e., Ke. 





Mr. McLane to .Mr. Buchanan. 
Lonpon, January 3, 1846. 


Sir: I received on the 29th of December your 


despatch, dated the 13th of that month; and on | 


the day following, I sought an interview with 
Lord Aberdeen, in order that, in conformity with 
your instructions, I might bring to his notice the 
warlike preparations making by Great Britain, 


~ : @ 
and, if possible, ascertain their real character and 


object. 

It will not escape you that upon such a subject 
it is not always easy to obtain very categorical 
answers, or entirely definite official information; 
and I did not doubt that a frank personal confer- 
ence was the best, if not the only mode, of obtain- 
ing any satisfactory information whatever. 

In introducing the subject, I adverted at the 
same time to the information the President had 
received from a variety of sources, of the extensive 
warlike preparations making by Great Britain, 
and the natural inference upon his part that, in the 
present pacific state of the relations of Great Brit- 
ain with all the powers of Eurape, they could only 
look to a rupture with the United States on the 
Oregon question. Tid 3 . 

* * * * * * 


Lord Aberdeen said very promptly and frankly | 


that it would be improper to disguise that, with the 
Sincerest desire to avoid it, they were obliged to 


look to the possibility of a rupture with the United | 


States; and that in such a crisis the warlike prepa- 
rations now making would be useful and important; 
but he stated at the same time, very positively and 
distinetly, that they had no direct reference to such 
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had been informed, to a distant service, or that they 
were making any addition to the old form of marine. 
He stated that the most extensive and formidable 
parts of their preparations were the fortifications of 
the _— and exposed ports and stations, which 
he thought could hardly be supposed to guard 
against invasion from the United States; and to the 
increase of the number of steam-vessels in lieu of 
the old craft, which it appeared other nations were 
about to adopt, and which he confessed he thought 
a matter of doubtful policy. In short, he assumed 
the preparations in progress to be only a part of a 
wise and prudent system of national defence and 
protection, and of preparing in time of peace for 
the exigencies of war, if it should unfortunately 
come from any quarter whatever; and he dis- 
tinctly repeated his disclaimer that they had par- 
ticular or direct reference to a rupture with the 
United States on the Oregon question, or any other 
ground. 

In regard to my own opinion upon this subject, 
which the President has been pleased to desire, * 
* * * * * * * 
it is altogether probable that the possibility of 
other difficulties ia other quarters In Europe * 
* * » x * * ” 
may have its influence in dictating the policy of the 
extensive preparations in progress in all parts of 
the kingdom; and, with unabated confidence in the 
frankness and straightforwardness of Lord Aber 
deen, and without meaning to distrust in the slight- 
est degree the sincerity of his disclaimers in our 
recent conversation, I do not think it ought to be 
assumed by any one that warlike preparations upon 
such a scale as that upon which they are unde- 
niably making here could not have even an indirect 
reference to the possible contingency of a rupture 
with us. And at the same time it is perfectly ob- 


' vious that they are in a great degree, and especial- 


ly so far as they consist of an augmentation in the 
number of steam-vessels and of the naval marine 
generally, precisely of the character to be the most 


appropriate and the most useful in a war with our 


country. I am not prepared to say, nor do I deem 
it material to decide, how far we have a right to ex- 
pect an explicit disclaimer of the character and pur- 
poses of the warlike preparations now making by 
Great Britain under the circumstances. They may 
be the dictate of various motives of policy, and the 
result of many causes; and, without attempting to 
assign to each its particular influence, I am by no 


means prepared to admit that the apprehension of | 


difficulties with the United States had no share in 
them ; and it is very clear that if a rupture with the 
United States should grow out of our present diffi- 
culties, this country will be as fully and effectually 


‘prepared for it at all points, and for all possible 


_ signall 


purposes, as if that, and that alone, had been the 
object of all her warlike preparations. She will 
be in a situation to act and strike as promptly and 
as she could have been with her energies 


oe directed to that end; and I feel it my 


duty to add, that not to expect, in case a rupture 
becomes unavoidable, that this Government, thus 
in complete armor, will promptly and vigorously 
exert her utmost power to inflict the utmost possi- 
ble injury upon our country and all its interests, 
would not be doing justice to such a crisis. 7 
~ * * ” ~ * ~ 
I think it ought to be expected—indeed, from all I 
learn, I cannot doubt—that, in case of hostilities, 
the aim of this Government will be to strike its 
heaviest blow at the commencement, in the expect- 
ation of being thereby enabled to shorten the dean 


| tion of the war. * * # * * 


a rupture; and would have been made, in the same | 
way, and to the same extent, without regard to the || 


relations of Great Britain and the United States. 

_ He also adverted to the fact that such prepara- 
Hons as were actually making had been commenced 
before the relations 
Great Britain had become as serious as they now 
appeared to be, and therefore could not at that time 
have had any connexion with difficuities which had 
Since grown out of the Oregon question. He 
thought, too, that the representations as to the ex- 
tent of the preparations must have been exaggera- 


ted. He denied that they related particularly, as I. 


tween the United States and | 


I have the honor to be, &c., 
LOUIS McLANE. 
The Hon. James Bucuanan, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan. 


Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 


An attentive consideration of the present state of 
affairs, with reference to the Oregon question, has 
determined the British Government to instruct the 
undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, again to 
represent in pressing terms to the Government of 
the United States vhe expediency of referring the 
whole question of an equitable division of that ter- 
ritory to the arbitration of some friendly sovereign 
or State. 

Her Majesty’s Government deeply regret the 


— 
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failure of all their efforts to effect a friendly settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims by direct negouation 
between the two Governments. 

They are still persuaded that great advantages 
would have resulted to both parties from such a 








' mode of settlement, had it been practicable; but 


there are difficulties now in the way, in that course 
of proceeding, which it might be tedious to re- 
move, while the importance of an early settlement 
seems to become at each moment more urgent. 

Under these cireumstances, her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment think that a resort to arbitration is the 
most prudent, and, perhaps, the only feasible step 
which could be taken, and the best calculated to 
allay the existing eflervescence of popular feeling, 
which might otherwise greatly embarrass the ef- 
forts of both Governments to preserve a friendly 
understanding between the two countries. 

The Government of the United States will see, 
in the proposal which the undersigned is thus in- 
structed to make, a proof of the confidence of the 
British Government in the justice of their own 
claim. ‘They will also see in it a proof of the readi- 
ness of the British Government to incur the risk of 
a great sacrifice for the preservation of peace and 
of their friendly relations with the United States. 
It is made ina spirit of moderation and fairness, 
of which the world will judge. 

The British Government confidently hope that 
the Government of the United States will not re- 
ject a proposal made with such a friendly intention, 
and for a purpose so holy. 

There is nothing in it, they are convinced, not 
perfectly compatible with the strictest regard for 
the honor and just interests of both partes, par- 
ticularly when it is considered of what small value 
to either is the portion of territory which, in reali- 
ty, forms the subject of controversy, compared 
with the importance of preserving a state of peace 

_and good will between two such nations. 

The undersigned takes advantage of this oppor- 

tunity to renew to the Hon. James Buchanan the 
_ assurance of his high consideration. 
R. PAKENHAM. 
| The Hon. James Bucnanan, &c. 





Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Pakenham. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 3, 1846. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the note of Mr. Pakenham, her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, dated the 27th ultimo, by which, un- 
der instructions from his Government, he proposes 
to the Government of the United States ** the ex- 
pediency of referring the whole question of an 
| equitable division of that (the Oregon) territory 
| to the arbitration of some friendly sovereign or 

State.” 

The undersigned has submitted this note to the 
President, who, after having bestowed upon it that 
respectful consideration so eminently due to any 
proposition emanating from the British Govern- 
ment, has instructed him to give to it the follow- 

| ing answer: 

The British Government do not propose to refer 
to arbitration the question of the title to the Oregon 
territory, claimed by the two Powers respectively. 
It is a proposition to refer to a friendly sovereign 
or State, merely the partition or ‘ equitable di- 
| vision” of that territory between the parties. It 
| assumes the fact that the title of Great Britain to 
a portion of the territory is valid, and thus takes 
for granted the very question in dispute. Under 
this proposition, the very terms of the submission 
onli contain an express acknowledgment of the 
right of Great Britain to a portion of the territory, 
and would necessarily preclude the United States 
from claiming the whole before the arbitrator. 
This, too, in the face of the note of the undersigned 
to Mr. Pakenham of the 30th August last, by 
which the President had asserted, in the most 
| solemn form, the title of the United States to the 
| whole territory. Even if there were not other 
conclusive reasons for declining: the proposition, 
this alone would be deemed suflicient by the Pres- 
ident. 

The President heartily concurs with the British 
Government in their regret that all attempts to 
| settle the Oregon question by negotiation have 
| hitherto failed. He cannot, however, concur with 
' that Government in the opinion that a resort to 
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erbien ration, and espec ‘ally on the terms propesed, 
would be followed by happier consequences. On 


the contrary, he believes that any attempt to refer 
this que stion to a third Power, would only involve 
it in new difficulties. 

In declining this proposition, the President refers 
to the sentiment expressed in the note of the un- 
dersiened of the 30th August last, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, that he ‘cherishes 
the hope that this long-pending controversy may 
yet be finally adjusted in such a manner as not to 
distarb the peace, or interrupt the harmony now 
so happily subsistine between the two nations.” 

The undersiened avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Pakenham assurances of his dis- 
tinvuished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Right Hon. Ricnarp Pakennam, &e. &e. Ke, 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan. 
W ASHINGTON, * ee 6, 1846. 

The undersiened, her Britannic Maje sty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
has had the honor to receive the note of the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, dated the 3d 
mstant, in answer to that of the undersiened dated 
“7th ultimo, contamimeg a proposal for referring the 
question of an equit ible partition of the Orevon 
territory to the arbitration of some friendly sover- 


The unde rned will take an early opportunity 


10 transmit this communication to her Majesty ’s 


Ciovernime nt. 
he undersiened has the honor to renew to Mr. 
Buchanan tne assurance of his distinguished con- 


R. PAKENHAM. 


‘To the Hlon. James Bucnawan, &c., &e., Ke. 


sideration, 


«Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan. 
\W ASHINGTON, January 16, 1846. 


With an anxious desire to contributu by every 


neans in his power to a satisfactory conclusion of 


I 

the question pending between the two Govern- 
ments respecting Oregon, the undersigned, her 
ritanmie Majesty’s Kuvoy Extraordinary and 
intster Plenipotentiary, has re 
tents of the note addressed to him on the 3d in- 
tant by the Secretary of State of the United 


States, in answer to that which the undersigned 


flected on the « on- 


had the honor to address to lim on the 27th of' last 
month. 

The note of the undersigned proposed to the 
Government of the United States, that the whole 
question of an equitable partition of the Oregon 
territory should be referred to the arbitration of 
some triendiy sovereign or State, 
fn his answer, the Seere tary of State informed 
the undersigned that his proposition could not be 
aceepted. ‘hat it did not propose to refer to ar- 
hitration the question of the title to the Oregon ter- 
ritory claimed by the two Powers respectively. 
‘hatin proposing to refer to a friendly sovereign 
or State merely the partition or equitable division 
of the territor Vv between the parties, it assumes the 
fact that the tide of Great Britain to a portion of 
the territory is valid, and thus takes for eranted the 
very que stion in dispute. That under this propo- 
sition the very terms of the submission would con- 


tuin an express acknowledgment of the right of 


(rreat Britain to a portion of the territory, and 
would necessarily preclude the United States from 
claiming the whole territory before the arbitrator; 
and this, too, the Secretary of State goes on to ob- 


serve, in the face of his note to the undersigned of 


sith August, by which the President had asserted 
in the most solemn form the title of the United 
tates to the whole territory. 

itis not the purpose of the undersigned im the 
present note to renew the discussion as to the title 
of either party, Great Britain or the United States, 
to the whole or to any part of the Oregon territo- 
ry. He must, however, beg leave, with reference 
to the observation which he has just quoted, to re- 


mind the United States Secret: ry of State, that if 


the Government of the United States have form: lly 
advanced a claim to the whole of the Oregon terri- 
tory, itis noless certain that Great Britain has, in 
a manner equally formal, declared that she, too, 
has richts in the Oregon territory, incompatible 
with the exclusive claim advanced by the United 


S. 


ate 
This declaration, arising from a conviction equal- 
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ty sincere, will, the wsidédeiinied is aietanitil be | 
viewed w ith the same consideration by the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, as they expect that their 
own declaration should receive at the hands of the 
Government of Great Britain. 

This premised, the object of the undersigned in 
addressing to Mr. Buchanan the present communi- 

eation is to ascertain from him whether, supposing 
the ne ge rovernment to entertain no objection 
to such a course, it would suit the views of the | 
United Stases Government to refer to arbitration, 
not, as has already been proposed, the question of 
an equitable partition of the territory, but the 
question of title in either of the two Powers to the 
whole territory, subject of course to the condition 
that if neither should be found, in the opinion of 
the arbitrator, to possess a complete title to the 
whole territory, there should, in that case, be as- 
signed to each that portion of territory which 
would,in the opinion of the arbitrating Power, be 
called for by a just appreci ition of the re spec tive 
claims of each. 

The undersiened has suevested a reference on 

the above principle to some friendly sovereign or 
State, 
This the undersigned believes to be the course 
usually followedin such cases; it is that which has 
already been resorted to by the two Governments, 
(and more than once.) But there may be other 
forms of arbitration, perhaps, more agreeable to 
the Government of the United States. 

There mieht be, for instance, a mixed commis- 
sion, with an umpire appointed by common con- 
sent; or there might be a board, composed of the 
most distinguished civilians and jurists of the time, 
anpointed in such a manner as should bring all 
pending questions to the decision of the most en- 
lichtened, impartial, and independent minds. 

In the present position of aflairs, and feeling how 
much the interests of both countries require an 
early as well as an amicable and satisfactory ad- 
justment of existing difficulties, the undersiened 
earnestly invites the Secretary of State to take the 
subject of this note into consideration, with a view 
to such an arrangement on the principle of arbitra- 
tion as may seem to the Government of the United 
States to be most just, wise, and expedient. 

The undersiened takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to renew to the Hon. James Buchanan the 
assurance of his high consideration. 

R. PAKENHAM. 
To the Hon. James Brcewanan, &c., &c., &e. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Pakenham. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 4, 1846. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the note of Mr. Pakenham, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, dated on the 16th ultimo, by 
which he again proposes a_reference of the Ore- 
gon question to arbitration. Under his present 
proposition, the powers of the arbitrator would 
not, as in his last, be limited in terms to the di- 
vision of the territory between the parties, but 
would extend to the question of their conflicting 
titles. There is, however, a condition annexed to 
this offer, which exposes it to the same objection, 
in point of fact, if not in form, whieh was promi- 
nently presented in the answer of the undersigned 
to Mr. Pakenham’s last proposal. This condi- 
tion is, ** that if neither [party] should be found, 
in the opinion of the arbitrator, to possess a com- 
plete title to the whole territory, there should, in 
that ¢ ase, be assigned to each that portion of ter- 
ritory which would, in the opinion of the arbi- 
trating power, be called for by a just appreciation 
of the respective claims of each. If the Govern- 
ment of the United States should consent to an ar- 
bitration upon such a condition, this might, and 
wrobably would, be construed into an intimation, 
if not a direct invitation, to the arbitrator to di- 
vide the territory between the parties. Were it 
possible for the President, under any circum- 
stances, to consent to refer the subject to arbitra- 
tion, the title, and the title alone, detached from 
every other consideration, is the only question 
which could be submitted. If not confined to a 
single point, so strong is the natural dispesition of 
arbitrators to please both parties, that in almost 
every instance, whether of national or of individ- 
ual controversies, they make a compromising 





sneinie We have a memorable example ¢ of this jn 
our last arbitration with Great Britain. Noiy), oe 
standing that the arbitrator, under the terms op 
the submission, was clearly and explicitly confiy 
to the decision of which was the line of |yjol. 
lands described in the treaty of peace of 1783, ve 
instead of pursuing any range of highlands why». 
ever, he advised that the line should run alon- ; 
hed of a river, and actually divided the territory jy) 
dispute between the parties by “ the middle fa, 
deepest channel of the St. John’s re 

The undersigned might content himself, in ; 
swer to the present proposition, With a refers nee 
to the observations contained in his last note to 
Mr. Pakenham, of the 3d ultimo. In tha 
plainly intimated not only that there are « ot)» 
conclusive reasons for declining the proposition,” 
independently of the one whic h had been pro 
nently stated, but it was e xpressly asserted as 
belief of the President, * that any attempt to 
fer this question to a third Pow er would < 
volve it in new difficulties. 

The undersigned will, as er, proceed to state 
a single reason which, apart from the intrinsic 4 
ficulty of selecting a suitable arbitrator, as we!! as 
other considerations that might be adduced, is e, 
clusive on the mind of the President against a re 
erence of this question to arbitration, in a) 'y for 
which can be devised, no matter what m: Ly be the 
character of the arbitrator—whether sovereiey, 
citizen, or subject. This reason is, that he does 
not believe the territorial rights of this nation to be 
a proper subject for arbitration. It may be true, 
that, under peculi: w circumstances, if the interests 
at stake were comparatively small, and if both par- 
ties stood upon an equal footing, there micht 
no insuperable objection to such acourse, But 
what is the extent of territory in dispute on t) 
present occasion? It embraces nearly thirtecn de- 
grees of latitude along the northwest coast of the 
Pacific, and stretches eastward to the summit of 
the Roe ‘ky mountains. Within its mee : several 
powerful ‘and prosperous States of th + Maton | may 
be embraced. It lies contiguous on this ¢ t 
to the acknowledged territory of the Unit 2 States, 
and is destined, at no distant day, to be peopled by 
our citizens. This territory presents the avenue 
through which the commerce of our western States 
can be profitably conducted with Asia and the 
western coasts of this continent; and its ports the 
only harbors belonging to the United States to 
which our numerous whalers and other vessels in 
that region can resort. And yet, vast as are its 
dimensions, it contains not a single safe and com- 
modious harbor from its southern extremity waul 
we approach the 49th parallel of latitude. 

It is far from the intention of the undersigned 
again to open the discussion of the conflicting 
claims of the two Powers to the Oregon territory 
It is sufficient for him to state the continued convic- 
tion of the President, that the United States hold 
the best title in existence to the whole of this ter- 
ritory. Under this conviction, he cannot consent 
to jeopard for his country all the great interests 1)- 
volved, and by any possibility, however remote, to 
deprive the republic of all the good harbors on the 





. coast, by referring the question to arbitration 


Neither is the territory in dispute of equi al or 
nearly equal value to the two Powers. W hilst it 
is invaluable to the United States, it is : of compar- 
atively small importance to Great Britain. ‘To | er 
Oregon would-be but a distant colonial possession 
of doubtful value; and which, from the natural pro- 
gress of human events, she would not pro! ibly 
long enough enjoy to derive from it essential ben 
fits; whilst to the United States it would bec ome an 
integral and essential portion of the re public I he 
gain to Great Britain she would never se msibly feel; 
whilst the loss to the United States would be irrep- 
arable. 

The undersigned is perfectly aware that such 
considerations can have no bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the title of either party. They are }re- 
sented solely for the purpose of explaining the 
views of the President in his refusal to adopt any 
measure which should withdraw our title from - 
control of the Government and people of the United 
States, and place it within the discretion of any 
arbitrator, no matter how intelligent and respect 

able. 

The President cordially concurs with the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain in desiring that the pres- 

ent controversy may be amicably, adjusted. Of 
this he has given the strongest proof-before the 
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whole world. He believes that, as there are no 
wo nations on the earth more closely bound to- 
7 ther by the ties of commerce, so there are none 
who ought to be more able or willing to do each 
other justice, without the interposition of any ar- 


}utrator. ¥ . j ; L 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his 
high consideration. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Richt honorable Rienarp Pakennam, &c. 


The message and documents were then ordered 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


OREGON. 


The Chairman having resumed his seat in com- 
mittee, the debate was continued. ; 

Mr. BURT addressed the committee in a course 
of remark which, as it is in preparation, and will 
soon appear, is not attempted now to be civen,. 
He maintained generally, in controversion of the 
vrounds taken by the Executive, that our title was 
clear and unquestionable only to the 49th parallel, 
Great Britain having repeatedly asserted claims 
to a portion of that territory, and those claims 
having been recognised and acknowledged by our 
Covernment; and avowed himself in favor of giv- 
ine the notice, and establishing the 49th parallel 
as the dividing line between the two countries. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, addressed the com- 
mittee at length on the subject. He protested 
against the doctrine that it was the duty of this 
House to follow ovt the propositions of the Pres- 
ident on this subject. He was not ready to do 
this. A ereat deal of attention had been given to 
the subject of the title of the United States to 
Oregon. 

Convinee me (said Mr. D.) that our title to Ore- 
con was clear and unquestionable, and I will never 
consent to yield an inch of it, for that would be 
paying too much for peace. ‘Those who asserted 
an absolute title to Oregon could not with honor 
yield any portion of it; yet an offer had been made 
to surrender five degrees of latitude, embracing an 
area as large as five such States as Ohio, and this 
had been done by those who said that our title 
was clear and unquestionable to the whole. Claim- 
ing the whole, the President had said to Great 
Britain, permit us peaceably to enjoy half of the 
country Which belongs to us, and we will give you 
the other half to which you have no right. 

Mr. D. did not think that our title was unques- 
tionable; but, on the contrary, he believed that the 
British title to one part of the territory was better 
than our own. He would say this upon his own 
responsibility here, and he would make it good by 
astatement of facts and principles that could not 
be disputed. Mr. D. went on to argue that the 
Spanish title derived from discovery was not fol- 
lowed up by settlement, and that it was not good 
against the claims of Great Britain, which Great 
and occupation. He went into a history of the 
Nootka sound treaty, to show that it was nota 
concession to Great Britain of a right of settlement, 
but an acknowledgment of preéxisting rights. 


Spain, in effect, agreed by that treaty, that, by dis- | 


turbing British commerce on the coast, she had vio- 
lated the rights of Great Britain. 
Mr. Jefferson, before he had heard the news of 


the conclusion of the treaty of Louisiana, sent an | 


¢xploring expedition into the territory of Oregon. 
He could not have done this if the Spanish title 
had been exclusive. Propositions to divide the 
Whole country had been made without the least 
regard to the title of Spain; and in the treaty of 
i819 nothing was said about the title of Spain to 
tus country. McKenzie and Frazer had explored 
the upper part of the country of Oregon. When 
did the exploration of Lewis and Clarke take place? 
In 1805. Mr. Jefferson’s object was to ascertain 
whether there was any outlet by rivers to the Pa- 
cife and its trade, The British Government, hear- 
ing of this, were jealous of the proceeding, and 
‘sent out Thompson, who established a post in the 
valley of Frazer’s river, which, with a succession 
of posts, have been kept up ever since. He asked 
ifthe right of the British was not as good to the 
valley of Frazer’s river, as ours was to the valley 
of the Columbia? This Frazer’s river cuts the 
‘erritory north of 49° into two nearly equal parts. 
How could any man assume that our title to it was 
clear and unquestionable? The President had said 


Britain had derived from exploration, settlement, | 


| decessors. 
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that he had offered 49°, in deference to his prede- 


cessors. But he did not make the offer of his pre- 


Having departed from it, he micht as 
well have abandoned the whole; but at all events, 
he was soon relieved, for the proposition was re- 
jected. How could the President, as an honora- 
ble man, give away such a tract of territory to 
which we had an unquestionable title ? p 

He wanted Oregon, and he desired to cet rid of 
the neighborhood of British subjects, as a proud 
and imperious people, much as he admired their 
courtesy, and the sturdiness with which they pur- 


| sued their aims. 


| wiven? 


Why did the President desire that this notice be 
It was to be relieved from all responsi- 
bility. This was either an executive or a legisla- 
tive act; and if the latter, we were entitled to all the 
information upon the subject, a part of which had 


| been sent in to-day. 


The notice would abrogwate the treaty: and the 


| legislative power could not abrogate a treaty any 


| this notice. 


| would lone ago have settled it. 


| along peaceably. 


more than it could make one. 

He had not heard a solitary reason for giving 
He explained his vote of last year, as 
riven to promote the negotiation. It will be dis- 
honorable to take less that 49°: he would not wish 
any President to take less. But if it had not heen 
for the miserable policy of foreing this question 
into the arena of politics, time and emigration 
Why should we 
The settlers of both nations cet 

He was told by a gentleman 


give the notice? 


lately there that the best thing to be done was to 


let the matter alone. 


| hands the repeal of a law of the land? 
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| mise than that ? 
|| stituents would ask him the question. 
| tleman himself said he was willing to fieht before 


After a while we should have 
arms, and men, and provisions in Oregon. Show 
to him that our honor demanded that we should 
fight Great Britain, and he would agree to go into 
it at any sacrifice; but until then let us enjoy peace. 
Every moment gained for peace was a great object 
to the American people. 

Mr. REID obtained the floor and addressed the 
committee in favor of abrogating the convention of 
1827. He believed that the title of the United 
States to Oreron was rood—that we had a title by 
settlement and exploration of our own citizens, be- 
sides the title purchased from Spain and France. 
We had been asked by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Davis,] who had just taken his seat, 
why we should give this notice: and he was aston- 
ished to hear him say that, in giving it, Congress 
would exceed its powers. The gentleman could 
not have heard the able speech which was made 
the other day by the gentleman from Ohio on this 
subject, or he would not have urged such an opin- 
ion. What was a treaty? It was the supreme 
law of the land. Did the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky desire that the President should take into his 
If he did 
that, there would be an outcry against him, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky himself would charge 
him with usurpation of authority. The gentleman 
had deprecated the idea of the connexion of the 
question with the politics of the day, but yet he 
bitterly inveighed against the President for having 
offered the compromise of 499°. He would ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky if he believed the in- 
terests and the honor of the country would sustain 
the President in the offer of a more liberal eompro- 
He hoped the gentleman’s con- 
The gen- 


he surrendered an inch more. Why, then, should 
he assail the President for having brought the sub- 
ject before the House? He (Mr. R.) would ask 
whether any gentleman in this House would have 


desired the President to make a more liberal offer? || 
Why, then, | 


He did not believe there was one. } 
had the gentleman made this complaint? It was, 
no doubt, for political effect. It had been said that 
the notice would be followed by war. He did not 
know whether it would be or not. But this he 
was certain of, that if the Oregon question was not 
soon settled, it would lead toa war. In his opin- 


ion, the sooner the notice was given, the sooner | 


the question would be settled. True, it had re- 
mained unadjusted for a long time, and for the rea- 
son, that while the country was not settled by ag- 
riculturists, we could get along very well with the 
convention, allowing British subjects the right to 
fish, trade, and hunt; but of late years our citizens 
had gone into Oregon for the settlement and culti- 
vation of the country, and the state of things had 
essentially changed. The value of the country 
was now twenty times what it was ten years ago; 


| tice would only be to postpone the war. 
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in ten years more it will appear to us a hundred 
times more valuable than it did at this moment. 
Public opinion demanded a settlement of the ques- 
tion, and claimed the whole country as ours up 
to 54° 40’. He (Mr. R.) voted for the bill which 
passed at the last sessien for the extention of 
our jurisdiction over the Oregon territory. He 
proceeded to read the bill, and to comment on its 
provisions, and the unanimity with which it was 
finally passed, embracing as it did the notice. 
How did the country receive it? He had not 
heard of a single individual who lost his seat here 
by votine for it. He repudiated the idea that the 
notice was a war measure, and he only regarded it 
as an inducement to the adjustment of the question. 
Every one who believed that we had any claim to 
Orecon oucht to vote for the notice: for it did not 
fix any particular boundary to our claim, and man 

ifested only a wish to ascertain and define 
richts in the country. 


our 
Mr. R. enlarged upon the 
policy of protecting our citizens in Oregon, show- 
ing that it was destined to be either a British colo- 
ny or an integral portion of the United States. He 
would be the last individual in the House or in 
the country to claim any territory not belonging to 
the United States: but he would not surrender a 
foot of our own territory to appease the insatiable 
thirst of Great Britain for plunder. Mr. R. advert- 
ed to the opinions of his 


own constituents on this 
subject, and oninions of the people of North Caro- 
lina generally, that they were in favor of 
matntainine ol rriehts to Orevon. THe areut d that 
we ought not to be deterred from pursuing our 
duty by the fear of war. He would zo for peace 
on any question not involving national honor; but 
he would spurn a peace which was obtained by 
i and honor. We have 


. ° 
sSnowmne 


the sacrifice of our interest: 
had these alarms of war on former occasions, and 
they had After all, Great Britam 
might be disposed to be more liberal to us in the 


blown over. 


adjustment of this question than had been imagined, 
For thirty years we have heen negotiating upon 
this subject, and no American citizen would say 
that we oucht to nevotiate any longer. Mr, it. 
expatiated upon the resources of the United States 
for war, and its abilities to sustain a confliet with 
Eneland, should it become unavoidable. He ureed 
the adoption of measures for giving titles to land 
to our settlers in Oregon, for extending our laws 
over them, and making provision for their defence 
If we did this, it would go far to settle the question. 

Mr. R.SMITH obtained the floor, and address- 
ed the committee during his hour in support of 
the notice, as introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreien Affairs, and against any 
compromise of the Oregon territory south of 549 
4’ north latitude. He argued that our title to the 
whole territory was clear and indisputable, and 
should be maintained, if need be, at the ecannon’s 
mouth. He, however, did not believe that war 
would result as a necessary consequence from giv- 
ine the notice. ‘That if Great Britain considered 
the territory worth fighting for, failing to give no- 
j He con- 
tended that the election of Mr. Polk was owing 
more to his opinions on the Oregon question, than 
to all other considerations put together. He said 
he rejoiced that the President had refused to ar 
bitrate the settlement of our claims to Oregon, and 
that the people would triumphantly sustain him 
in this course. 

Mr. CUMMINS addressed the committee du- 
ring his hour. After passing over many prelim- 
inary topics, he entered upon the discussion of the 
main question under consideration, in the form of 
replies to the inquiries and positions laid down by 
Mr. Hotmes. Reading the opening sentence of 
the speech of Mr. Hoimes, “ What is Oregon? 
Where is it? Is it of any value to us?’ he alluded 
to the geographical position of Oregon; and, in 
reference to the latter inquiry, he proceeded to ex- 
hibit its vast, untold, and permanent national im- 
portance in a commercial point of view, as the 
western debouché, upon this continent, of the com- 
merce of the world. Let us establish our rights in 
Oregon to a proper degree of latitude, which should 
give us command of the valuable harbors upon the 
Pacific coast; let us settle our rights, so as to se- 
cure the title to our citizens who should emigrate 
thither; and he predicted that, in a few years, the 
territory would be filled with an industrious, thriv- 
ing, American population ; flourishing towns and 
embryo cities would spring up upon the Pacific, 
within 4,000 miles of China and the East India 








islands, as if spoken into creation by magic. Con- | 


necting this with the construction of railroads 
across the continent, the whele eastern commerce 
of Europe, by the inevitable, eternal laws of trade, 
must be landed at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and other of the cities on our seaboard; and, 
taking this rapid transit across the continent, be 
received upon the Pacific at our possessions in 
Oregon, thence to find its destination at China, 
the Asiatic isles, and all the Pacific ports. The 
voyage from Europe, by this route, would be ac- 
complished in less than seven weeks, while six 
or seven months were required to perform the 
only present routes for that commerce by Cape 
Horn, a distance of 23,000 miles, or by the Cape 
of Good Hope, 27,000 miles, The commerce of 
the world would thus be revolutionized; the East 
India Company would be broken down; Great 
Britain must lose her commercial supremacy in 
the Pacific; and that portion of its commerce which 
forced its destination there must pay tribute to us, 
Mr. C. dwelt at length on these and other consid- 
erations, exhibiting the value of Oregon as the 
natural ‘* master-key of the commerce of the uni- 
verse.”’ He considered it emphatically a national 
question, the greatest and most important that had 
ever come before an American Congress since the 
year 1783, and he scouted the idea that it was a 
weste ra que st10n, 

Entertaining this view of the value of Oregon, 
renutemen might infer how willing be was to yield 
it. He was in favor of maintaining our rights to 
the very last degree, and would never consent to the 
surrender of one inch of our own territory. 

Next noticing the declaration of Mr. Homes, 
denying ** in toto that there was any right or claim 
‘to that territory, orto any part or parcel thereof, 
. upon our part, that does not apply with equal 
* force and efficiency to the British Government,’’ 


he entered into a somewhat minute examination of 


the question of title, arriving at the conclusion that 
our title to 494° was valid beyond all question or 
dispute, and presenting his views in connexion with 
the Spanish title and other grounds of claim, as to 
the extent and validity of our title to the remainder 
of the territory. 

iie was about entering upon another incidental 
topic of the debate when his hour expired. 

Mr. WOODWARD spoke next in opposition to 
the notice. ‘The true question which was before 
the committee was the only one which had not been 
discussed, and that was the expediency of giving 
the notice now. He traced the origin and history 
of that policy of time, of which he was in favor, 
sowing the agency which Mr. Apams had had in 
tis adoption, and the change of opinion which he 
had undergone in respect to it. Mr. W. spoke of 
the convention as an armistice, agreed upon asa 
means of suspending or preventing war. If gentle- 
men wanted war, let them come out and say so 
Loldly. He knew the fact, he said, that gentlemen 
here in favor of Oregon— of the whole or none— 
who had addressed the committee under high ex- 
citement, had said they confessed that if the British 
Government had offered the parallel of 499, they 
did not see, in the face of the world, how it could 
be declined. He knew four or five members, whole 
Oregon men, who had made such declarations. 
Why, then, was this matter to be pressed with 
such haste to a conclusion now? By driving it to 
an issue, they put the British minister under the 
highest necessity to make an offer, and the Presi- 
dent to accept it; and thus, by forcing negotiations, 
eXtorting a treaty on 49° from an Executive who 
was already committed to that parallel. If the 
whole of Oregonism was not to be adopted as an 
ex post facto hobby of election, why press it? ‘They 
wanted the whole of Oregon, and, in truth, never 
meant to give upany portion of it. Withdraw the 
proposition of notice, and leave future Administra- 
tions uncommitted. 

Mr. FOSTER maintained the validity of our 
title to the whole of Oregon, and advocated the 
giving the notice to Great Britain as best calculated 
to preserve the peace of the country, and as a ne- 
cessary precedent to the erection of our forts, the 
granting or promising grants of lands to our set- 
tlers, or taking any steps towards stimulating emi- 
gration to, or exercising exclusive sovereignty in, 
that territory. He urged the importance of the 
termination of the treaty, and the settlement of the 
question of title, to enable us, consistently with our 
national honor, to afford that protection to our set- 
tlers which they elaimed, and which we were bound 
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to extend to them in every point of view. He ad- | 
mitted that the several offers on the part of our || 
Government, of the line of 49 degrees, had involved 
the question in embarrassment, but argued that, 
after the thrice-repeated rejection on the part of the 
sritish Government of our offer, under the cireum- 
stances under which that rejection had been made, 
our Government was absolved from all obligation 


to adhere to, or even to accept of it in case it were 


now proposed by Great Britain. 

Mr. YELL obtained the floor, and argued in fa- | 
vor of the notice. Opinions were made up in his 
State before he left home; and, therefore, he had | 
nothing to say for the conviction of his own con- | 
stituents. This he regarded as a great national | 
question, and he rejoiced that, on one question, he 
could agree with his Whig brethren; and he was | 
not afraid, for once, to be found in company with | 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 
Apvams,] whose counsel he would as soon take on 
any subject relative to national rights as that of any | 
man in this House. He conceived, nevertheless, | 
that an honest difference of opinion might prevail 
on this subject among the members of the Demo- 
cratic party here. 

Being satisfied that Oregon was ours, he was op- 
posed to any compromise about it, either with 
Whig or Democrat, or with Great Britain. He 
would not give it up without a fight. We were 
asked by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. | 
W oopwarp,] why we did not go along with the 
centleman from Massachusetts in 1818 and 1827? 
There was nobody settled in the country at the 
time. He considered the question of title, and 
showed that Great Britain had no right under the | 
Nootka sound treaty, and had admitted this fact | 
repeatedly. 

Mr. Calhoun had contended that we owned all 
of Orecon; and no one had undertaken to show 
here any reason why we should stop at 49°, ex- | 
cept that we had offered to give itup. If we had | 
a title to the whole, why should we stop at the | 
Columbia river, or at 49°? He predicted that we | 
never could settle this dispute unless we gave this || 
notice. The people of this country were roused | 
to the importance of this question; and before 
1848, they would demand the possession of the 
whole country up to 54° 40’. He contended that 
the President was not bound to accept the 49th 
degree, should it be offered from Great Britain. 
He warned gentlemen that, after 1850, the West 
would demand a larger share of the protection of 
this Government than she had heretofore received; 
she would insist upon her back rations. The peo- | 
ple of the United States would be ready, he be- 
lieved, to sustain our rights to Oregon, in case war 
should grow out of this measure. 

Mr. DODGE traced back the course pursued in 
rezard to Oregon from the time it was first inserted 
in Governor Floyd’s bill, and quoted speeches of 
its friends and opponents, complaining of the neg- 
lect of the Government and its obstacles to the 
settlement of all the new Territories. 

Mr. WILMOT was in favor of the notice as | 
reported, and of all kindred measures recommend- 
ed by the President, but preferred the amendment 
of Mr. Hitviarp; yet if that could not be carried, 
then he would go for the amendment of Mr. 
Back. 

[A full report of Mr. W.’s remarks, and those of 
the gentlemen who preceded him, will appear in 
the Appendix. ] R 

He concluded at five minutes before twelve | 
o’clock; when, x 
Mr. THOMAS B. KING having obtained the 


floor, 


The committee rose, and the House, after a ses- | 
sion of fourteen hours, adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


| 

| 

The following petitions and memorials were pre- ¢ 
sented, under the rule, and referred to the appro- | 
priate committees: 


By Mr. COCKE: The petition of Tyrey Nelson, of the | 
county of Jefferson, and State of Tennessee, praying Con- | 
gress to grant him a pension for hardships endured and dis- 
abilities incurred as a soldier in the late war with Great |) 
Britain ; referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRUMBO: The petition and other documents of || 
Joseph Carter, of Morgan county, Kentucky, praying for |' 
a pension for services rendered during the revolutionary | 
war ; referred to the Cominittee on Revolutionary Pensions. | 

By Mr. PRICE: The petition of Jos. C. Dameron, and || 
532 other citizens of the State of Missouri, praying for the || 
establishment of a mail-route from Jacksonville, in Ilinois, || 


| Tebbs, deceased, formerly an officer in the Rev 


Feb. 9, 


to Hannibal, in Missouri. Also, a petition of B. F. Ty 
and 61 others, praying for a tri-weekly mail from Quines’ 
Ilinois, to St, Josephs, in Missouri. % 
By Mr. GRAHAM : The petition of Cynthia Griffin, wido 
of John Griffin, asking a pension; referred to the Commis. 














| tee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


By Mr. BOYD: The petition of citizens of Marshal! 
county, Kentucky, praying additional mail facilities. Al 0, 
a memorial in favor of establishing a national armo - 


> : : » : . ory 
_ Fort Massac, in the State of Illinois. “7 


By Mr MORSE: The memorial of Alvin J. Keith Ann 
B. Cox, and Cora Ann Slocumb, praying for the adjustment 
and payment of the awards made in their favor under the 
convention with Mexico; referred to the Committee o 
Foreign Relations. . 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of the heirs of John 


. l olution, for 
commutation ; referred to the Committee on Revolutiona 
Claims. y 

By Mr. J. B. HUNT: The petition of John Semple, of 
Michigan, for compensation for services in the last war re 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. . 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of George W, Bowlden 
and 26 others, citizens of Clinton and Tipton counties in 
the State of Indiana, praying the establishment of a mail- 
route from Frankfort to Canton in said counties; referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS: The petition of Moses Fowler, of 
Mason county, Kentucky, praying Congress to allow him a 
pension for his services in the Indian wars, 





IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 9, 1846. 
Mr. Morereap appeared and took his seat. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
the proceedings of a meeting at Kensington, Phil- 
adelphia county, in favor of the construction of a 
dry dock; which was referred to the Committee on 


| Commerce. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, communicating the correspond- 
ence called for by the resolution of the 29th Jan- 
uary last. 

Mr. ALLEN said the documents were the same 
as those communicated to the other branch and 
printed in the papers of theday. As they had al- 
ready been laid before the people, there could be no 
necessity for the reading of them. He would move 
that the message be laid on the table, and printed 
for the use of the Senate; which motion was agreed 
to. 


MEMORIALS, &c. 
By Mr. TURNEY : From Joel M. Smith, ask- 


ing compensation for services as pension agent at 
Nashville; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BREESE: From William B. Slaughter, 
late Secretary of Wisconsin Territory, asking in- 
demnity for loss sustained on account of money 
deposited in a bank that had failed; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

Also, from citizens of Belleville, Illinois, assert- 
ing the American title to Oregon up to 54° 40’, and 
asking that the notice may be given to annul the 
second article of the convention of 1827; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. DAVIS: From the American Peace 
Society, asking the adoption of measures for the 
settlement of our international difficulties; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON : From Elijah Buchanan, 
asking for a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, from Hector St. John Berkeley, fora pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CASS : From citizens of Cayuga coun- 
ty, New York, asking the abrogation of certain 
treaties with the Seneca Indians; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, from citizens of Michigan, asking that the 
right to settle on the public lands may be extend- 
ed to all citizens not already possessed of lands; 
which was referred to the Domenie on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CAMERON: From merchants and other 
citizens of Pennsylvania, asking the construction 
of harbors on the eastern side of Reedy island and 
at Bombay Hook, in the Delaware river; whi 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, from citizens of Pennsylvania, asking the 


| erection of a light-house on Brandywine shoals ; 


which was referred to the Committee on Com- 

merce. ; 
Also, from Harriet Ward for a pension; which 

was referred to the Committee on Pensions. | 
Also, a series of resolutions from the Legisla- 
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